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NOTES AND STUDIES 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE 7ESTIMONIA AND 
AD FORTUNATUM OF ST CYPRIAN.!' 


III 


THE PRINTED TEXT AND PRINCIPAL 
MSS OF ST CYPIARN. 


i. Zhe edition of Hartel. 


For the purposes of these notes no more than one edition need be 
taken into account: it will suffice to enumerate the older editions at 
the foot of the page.2 That does not in the least mean that the text 


1 The two previous instalments of these Pro/egomena appeared as long ago as 
January 1905 (J. T..S. vi 246-270) and October 1907 (ix 62-87). They bore the 
title Prolegomena to the Testimonia only of St Cyprian: but I have now added 
the name of the other book which is also made up, if not quite so exclusively as 
the Testimonia, of Biblical citations, the ad Fortunatum de exhortatione martyrit. 
I had never given up the hope of editing the Testimonia, for which Dr Sanday’s 
Seminar on the Western text had begun, quite thirty years ago, to collect material. 
But the immediate impetus for a continuation of these studies was given by my 
appointment in 1925 to be Grinfield Lecturer on the LXX at Oxford, for I took as 
the subject of the last four of my six terminal lectures St Cyprian’s text of the 
LXX. The present instalment is an expansion and recasting of the lecture given 
in Trinity Term 1926, 

2 The following is a rough list of the principal editions between 1471 and 1726— 
no work of importance was done on St Cyprian’s text between 1726 and the 
appearance of Hartel’s edition, a century and a half later. I have marked with an 
asterisk those of which copies are in my possession. Lditio princeps, Rome, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1471: *Venice, Vindelinus Spirensis, 1471 : (Cologne, 
according to Brunet], A. Kunne de Duderstadt Memmingensis s. /. et a. [circa 1477] : 
[Deventer], R. Paffroet, s. /. et a. [circa 1477]: *Venice, Lucas Venetus, 1483: 
Paris, Jehan Petit, 1500: *Paris, B. Rembolt, 1512: *Basle, Froben, 1520. This 
last, the edition of Erasmus, went through several editions. Then come *Rome, 
Paulus Manutius, 1563—for Latini’s connexion with it see p. 117 : Paris, 1564, edited 
by Morel : *Antwerp, 1568, edited by Pamelius, and often reprinted (my copy is 
of Paris, 1574): *Paris, 1648, edited by Rigalt (my edition bears the date 1666) : 
*Oxford, 1682, edited by bishop Fell, with ‘ Annales Cyprianici’ by bishop Pearson— 
to this edition we owe the present order of the Epistles of St Cyprian: *Paris, 
1726, edited by Baluze and published after his death by dom Maran. 

VOL. XXIX. I 
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given by the edition in question, that of W. von Hartel in the Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum iii, 1871, is better than 
the texts given in the older editions: in many respects, especially in 
the Biblical citations of which the Zestimonia and ad Fortunatum 
mainly consist, it is definitely worse. But it is the only edition with 
any modern critical apparatus, the only edition of portable size, the only 
edition with even relatively complete information about the MSS: and 
it is in consequence the indispensable starting-point of further enquiry. 

Hartel inspected far more manuscripts than any of his predecessors, 
and we owe to him the first attempt to describe them and estimate 
their value and group them into families... Unfortunately he never 
for any of the treatises constructed his apparatus out of more than five 
MSS: unfortunately, also, both in the Zest#imonia and in the ad Fortu- 
natum he paid undue deference to a single MS, because in each case it 
happened to be the oldest, A of the Zestimonia (Sessorianus LVIII, 
now Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele 2106) and S of the (greater part of 
the) ad Fortunatum (Seguierianus, Paris 10592). 

That A gives a recension of the Zestimonia, adapted throughout to 
a later Biblical text, was perhaps suspected by Hartel himself (p. xxv), 
was demonstrated from a consideration of the evidence of the codex 
Bobiensis (4) of the Gospels by Dr Sanday in 1886 (O/d-Latin Biblical 
Texts II xlvi-—lxvii), and is now universally admitted: cf. Hans von 
Soden’s Das Lateinische Neue Testament in Africa zur Zeit Cyprian’s, 
1909 (Texte und Untersuchungen vol. xxxiii), pp. 33 ff. By a happy 
chance Hartel had himself provided in his apparatus the antidote to his 
own text, for he had in his own library of Vienna (Vindob. 962) a 
Lorsch MS L, whose unique excellence in the Zes#monia is now as 
much a common-place in Cyprianic criticism as the comparative worth- 
lessness of A. 

S is the oldest of all extant MSS of Cyprian, but it is Gallic, and few 
general rules are more sound than that, of pre-Carolingian MSS, those 
copied in Italy are better than those copied in Gaul. So when Hartel 
writes (p. v) ‘hunc optimum librum ducem ita adhibui, ut nisi ratio 
repugnaret aut manifestis ille inquinaretur mendis, contra reliquos 
libros omnes huius scripturas in textum reciperem ’, suspicion is at once 
aroused. And suspicion is more than justified. Sanday could still 

1 Manuscripts altogether unknown to him are XO U and Angers 148 (see the 
description of these MSS, below, pp. 127-130), none of them later than the tenth 
century, while of V (Veronensis) his knowledge was very defective. 

2 It may be as well here to give the caution that an older MS, however depraved 
its text, may be of supreme value in its orthography. Both A and S are illustra- 
tions of this, and if Hartel had followed their spellings his text would have been 
signally improved. He has in fact followed them where their guidance misled him 
and neglected them just where they could have put him right. 
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say (of. cit. p. xliv) of S, ‘the leading authority for the text of Cyprian 
wherever it is extant’: but von Soden (of. cif. p. 41) already saw that 
in the Biblical citations of ad Fort. it was demonstrably inferior to the 
other MSS whose readings are recorded side by side with it in Hartel’s 
apparatus. 

But the drawbacks of Hartel’s edition do not end here. No scholar 
who has had experience in collating MSS, and combining the collations 
into an apparatus, and passing the apparatus through the press, will 
pass severe judgement on occasional error. But after re-collating A and 
L for the Zestimonia and S for ad Fort., I feel entitled to say that, after 
all allowances are made, the proportion of errors is considerably greater 
than it ought to have been. 

Some such result might have been expected by any one who took the 
trouble to test the edition in those respects where testing is available 
for all of us, namely, in the Biblical references attached to the text and 
in the index of Biblical passages contained on pp. 327-372 of vol. iii: 
it may be noted in passing that the index does not extend to forty-six 
pages but to sixteen, for pp. 337-366 are non-existent, and (a more 
serious blunder) that all the references for the two sheets pp. 273-304 
of vol. i, de dominica oratione § 10-de mortalitate § 12, are entirely 
omitted from the index. I have added in an appendix to this paper 
a revised index to St Cyprian’s citations from the Octateuch and historical 
books of O.T., as a specimen of what needs to be done to bring his 
edition up to the proper standard: and I proceed to catalogue here 
such errors and omissions as I have noted in Hartel’s apparatus of 
Biblical references as given at the foot of the page in his edition of the 
Testimonia and of the ad Fortunatum. 


In the Zestimonia : 


39. 11. no reference] it should be Iud. ro. 6. 

40. 11. Nehem. 9. 26] add = 2 Esdr. 19. 26. 

44. 14. Matt. 23. 37 sq] read Luc. 13. 34, 35; the readings ‘gallina’ 
without a verb, ‘noluistis’ (LPQRVX), ‘domus uestra’ 
without ‘deserta’ (L* P V X) shew by comparison with e¢ 
that Cyprian is quoting Luke not Matthew. 

49. 15 and 17. Matt. 24. 2, Marc. 14. 58] read Marc. 13. 2; it is 
all one quotation, and the connecting ‘et’ is part of the 
quotation. 

52.1. Hosea 2. 25, 1. ro] read Rom. g. 25, 26, for Cypr. is 
quoting Hosea through St Paul: von Soden has not 
noticed this. Read dilectam 47s with ALP VRQTUX. 

53+ I, 4, 15, 17-19, 21] add cf. Gen. 29. 17, 1 Reg. 1. 2, Tobit 12. 
15 (N text), Zach. 4. 10, 3. 9, Prov. 9g. 1. 

I2 
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65. 
83. 


85. 
86. 
92. 
94. 
109g. 
I2t. 
130. 
131. 
134. 
I4I. 


144. 


51. 


154. 
155. 
157. 
162. 
166. 
| 170. 


} 
} 
i 
i 
i 
2 
| 
i 


173. 


174. 


178. 


180. 


322. 
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7. Apoc. 19. 11 et 19] read Apoc. 19. 11 et 13. 

7, 8, 13, 17, 20, 25 | add cf, Gen. 28, 11-13, 18, 1 Cor. 11. 3, Exod. 
17. 10, 12, t Reg. 6. 14, 17. 49, 7- 12 (84. 1, 2 is a verbal 
citation of 1 Reg. 7. 12). 

14. Hier. 16. 9| read Hier. 7. 34. 

9. in lege) cf. Ruth 4. 7, 8. 

8 (it should be 92. 10). Matt. 16. 4] read Matt. 12. 39, 40. 

18. 1 Io. 2. 32| read 1 Io. 2. 23. 

23. Prov. 16. 6| add (= 15. 27). 

ro. Ps. 117. 6sq] read 121.10 Ps. 117.6; 121.14 Ps. 117. 8, 9. 

13. Apoc. 6. 7 sq] read Apoc. 6. g—11. 

14. Apoc. 2. ro et 16. 5] read Apoc. 2. ro et 16. 15. 

5. no reference] supply Sirac. 1. 14 (16). 

7. Matt. 3. ro] perhaps rather Matt. 7. 19. 

4. Hier. 48. ro} add (= 31. ro). 

2. Abac. 2. 4] read 151. 1 Abac. 2. 4; 151. 2 (for ‘in Daniele’ 
read ‘in Machabaeis’ with ALP TU X) 1 Mace. 2. 59. 

22. Deut. 30, 19] read Deut. 30. 15, 19. 

14. Es. 3. 9] read Es. 5. 21. 

16 (it should be 157. 17). Matt. 5. 26] add = Luc. 12. 59 (cf. e). 

19. Hier. 28. 15-18] read Hier. ro. 12-15. 

6, 8] add cf. Gen. 24. 2, 4; 2 Esdr. 10. 3 or 1 Esdr. 8. go, 9. 36. 

8. 1 Cor. 3. 18sq| read 1 Cor. 3. 18-20, and in 1. 11 ‘et 
iterum ’ (for ‘item illic’) with LP RTUVW and Gr. kai 
mwadww. 

6. 1 Reg. rr. 23] read perhaps 3 Reg. 11. 14 (v. 23 is absent 
from cod. B of LXX: 2, 14 is in both A and B). 

15. Deut. 18. ro} read (with the lemma of 173. r2 ‘In Leuitico’) 
Lev. 19. 26. 

17. Lev. 19. 26, 27] read 173. 17 Lev. 19. 27@; 173. 19 Lev. 
19. 279. 

g. Ps. 13. 21] read Ps. 132. 1. 

17. Io. 2. 16 = Matt. 21. 13] omit the equation to Matt. For 
the omission of the negative see Sabatier ad Joc. 

7. Deut. 32. 35] read (with the lemma ‘apud Solomonem in 
Parhoemiis’) Prov. 20. 12 (22). 

9. Rom. 12. 19] but the lemma ‘Item alibi’ suggests that Cypr. 
is quoting O.T. through St Paul but does not know the 
exact source of the ‘scripture’. In fact it is Deut. 32. 35 
according to the Hebrew, but not according to LXX. 


In the ad Fortunatum : 


23. Deut. 6. 13] read Matt. 4. 10 = Luc. 4.8. ‘Scriptum est’ is 
part of the quotation. 
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322. 24. Exod. 20. 3] read (with the lemma ‘In Deuteronomio’) 
Deut. 5. 7 according to codd. A F of the LXX. 

323. 11. Marc. 12. 29, 12 Matt. 22. 37 sq| Hartel is wrong in separat- 
ing two quotations, for the ‘ et’ of 1. 12 is part of the Biblical 
text. It is probable that the quotation is wholly Marcan. 

326.5] addcf. 1 Macc. 2. 24. 

337-6] add cf. Matt. 23. 35. 

338. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 17, 25] add Tobit 12. 15 (& text); Apoc. 1. 12; 
Prov. 9. 1; 1 Reg. 2. 5; Is. 4. 1; Matt. 16. 18; 
2 Macc. 7. 1, 3, 4. 

341. 20-342. 3] add 2 Macc. 6. 18 sqq. 


ii. Zhe principal MSS containing the Testimonia and the 
ad Fortunatum. 


(1) V. Of this MS there is more to say than of any other, not 
merely on account of its antiquity, in which it probably surpassed all 
other MSS that here concern us, with the possible exception of S, but 
because it is now lost, and its text and characteristics have to be pain- 
fully restored from a minute examination of the use made of it in the 
sixteenth century before it mysteriously disappeared. 

As its name Veronensis implies. it was the property of the Chapter 
Library of Verona; and as all the evidence suggests that it was very 
ancient, there is some presumption that it belonged, like most of the 
other ancient MSS of the church of Verona, to the sixth century.’ In 
the middle of the sixteenth century the illustrious scholar Latino Latini 
made extensive use of it, as will appear farther on. But not long after 
that, the Chapter presented the MS to San Carlo Borromeo, the great 
archbishop of Milan*: and from then onwards all trace of it is lost. 

Latini’s collation of V was originally made for the purpose of Manu- 
tius’s edition of 1563, and was largely employed in the construction of 
its text. But the edition contained none of the critical notes which 
Latini had prepared, and so he would not permit his name to be men- 
tioned anywhere, whether on the title-page or in the preface. Our 


1 They are for the most part in semi-uncial writing: so apparently was V 
(Mercati [see p. 119 below], p. 5 n. 5). 

2 It was already his property, it would seem, in 1561, when Manutius published 
his Orthographia: for under the word culcita Manutius cites its authority and 
mentions that it was now by the gift of the Canons in the library of the illustrious 
‘Cardinal Charles Borromaeus, sister’s son of Pope Pius IV’. San Carlo became 
archbishop in 1560 and died in 1584. The MS would naturally have passed into 
the Ambrosiana at Milan, founded by San Carlo’s nephew and successor : but it is 
probable that it never got as far as Milan at all. 
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detailed knowledge of the readings of V as recorded by Latini was 
acquired from other sources, primarily from his Odseruationes published 
by C. Magri Bibliotheca sacra et profana 1677—and from a series of 
Variae Lectiones recorded in a copy of the Manutian edition. It is 
ultimately from this latter source that more recent editors, Rigalt, 
Fell, Baluze, and Hartel himself, have derived their knowledge of V. 
But the information is defective: and that is the only possible excuse 
for Hartel’s unfavourable judgement of V : in crisi nihil valet. 

Now, however, owing to the researches of Mgr G. Mercati, the present 
prefect of the Vatican Library, we are placed in a very different position, 
for he has discovered two copies of different editions of St Cyprian, each 
containing autograph collations of V. In the Brancacci collection at 
Naples, now incorporated in the library of the University, is preserved 
(under the press-mark 4 A. 38) a copy of the Gryphius edition of 1537 
belonging to Latino Latini, containing the whole apparatus criticus 
collected by him for the edition of Manutius: the MS date attached to 
his list of symbols, 16 April 1559, presumably represents the date at 
which the apparatus was commenced. The symbol V here signifies the 
Veronensis. Further, in the Chapter Library at Viterbo (under the 
press-mark N 149) is a copy of the Roman edition (i.e. Manutius) of 
1563, also belonging to Latini, also containing infer alia a collation 
of V, in this case under the symbol Ver. Many readings of V are here 
attested which do not appear in the Brancacci Gryphius, for the simple 
reason that they were the readings of the Gryphius text. Between the 
two collations we have, in Mercati’s judgement, a fairly precise record of 
the readings of the Verona MS. [There is also in the Vatican a copy of 
the Gryphius edition of 1535, the property of a friend of Latini’s, J. B. 
Bandini, the notes in which Mercati originally thought to be in Latini’s 
handwriting: but the notes are not free from errors in so far as they 
refer to extant MSS and it is therefore satisfactory to learn that he is 
now convinced that the hand is Bandini’s own, see p. 136.] 

It must be some thirty years ago or nearly that Dr Mercati made 
for Dr Sanday an exhaustive collation, with Hartel’s edition of the 
Testimonia and ad Fortunatum, of all the variant readings explicitly 
attested by Latini himself, marking the Brancacci variants in red ink, 
the Bandini variants in violet ink, and the Viterbo variants in blue 
pencil: he suggested that, when our edition should appear, the three 
sources should be distinguished, where distinction is necessary, as V>, 
v4, Vv. The volume is now in my possession, and I am glad to have 
the opportunity of making the fact publicly known, should I never be 
able to produce the edition of the two treatises which was planned by 
Dr Sanday a generation ago. 

Obviously then we have now at disposal a far more exact knowledge 
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of V than was possible to Hartel, and his unfavourable verdict is, on our 
new material, open to revision. 

Towards that revision Dr Mercati made a notable contribution in his 
important treatise D’ alcunit nuovi sussidi per la critica del testo di 
S. Cipriano, published at Rome as long ago as 1899. He there based 
his high estimate of V on three capital facts : 

(i) The completeness of the collection of genuine Cyprianic writings, 
and the simple and intelligible order of their arrangement: treatises, 
letters to the confessors and martyrs, letters to the clergy and people of 
Carthage, letters to Rome, letters to African bishops with the letters on 
the Rebaptism controversy, miscellaneous letters: and finally a few 
letters addressed to Cyprian in answer to letters from him. 

(ii) The accurate preservation of the African numeration of the Psalms. 
Just as the ordinary Greek and Latin numeration is lower by one, from 
Psalms x to cxlvi, than that in the Hebrew (and English) texts, so the 
African Bible numbered Psalms ii to (at least) cxi by one cipher less 
than did the corresponding Greek and (apart from Africa) Latin texts. 
V preserves this exceptional feature more faithfully than any extant MS." 

(iii) The Sententiae Episcoporum preserved in many of our MSS 
give us the votes of Cyprian and eighty-six other African bishops at 
the Rebaptism Council of a. D. 256. In V (and in lesser measure in the 
related but inferior MS C, Paris. 12126) most of the bishops’ names are 
equipped with one or other of the titles Confessor (twenty-four), Martyr 
(four), Confessor et Martyr (seven), Martyr et de schismaticis (one : no. 70), 
In pace (thirty-three). That leaves only some thirteen unaccounted 
for: one here and there may have lost his title by accident, but the 
natural presumption is that most of this remainder were still living when 
the titles were added to the list. At the most not more than one bishop 
in six survived, and the series of notes may therefore have been drawn 
up some twenty-five or thirty years after the event. We should be quite 
safe in saying that the details must have been collected somewhere in 
the last twenty years of the third century. And they can have been 
collected nowhere but in Africa. 

We find then at this point in V definite traces of an African editor of 
the end of the third century. With that conclusion the other da/a entirely 
agree. The peculiar numeration of the Psalms was characteristically 
African at any rate after A.D. 300: in the fourth century Lactantius and 
Optatus shew traces of it; European writers do not. The systematic 
arrangement of the Cyprianic writings in V betrays the conscious work 

1 See J.T.S. vi 264 (Jan. 1905), where I repeated Dr Mercati’s list with the 
addition of the testimony of four or five additional MSS. Of these the Oxford MS O 


and the Manchester MS X (see below, pp. 128, 129) are, next to V, the most faithful 
to the primitive numeration : both of them surpass L. 
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of an editor: the completeness of the collection and the absence of 
spurious elements argues an editor working under the most favourable 
conditions, that is to say, in Africa and probably in Carthage. 

But if V is no haphazard aggregation of smaller collections and dis- 
parate material, but represents the work of a single editor, early in date 
and unusually well equipped in his circumstances, it will, just because 
it descends from a consciously made edition, be liable to certain dangers 
that affect its text. An editor, whether of the New Testament writings 
or of the writings of St Cyprian, very likely got rid of a good many 
corrupt readings that were beginning to disfigure the text of his author, 
but he was almost sure, at some point or another, to subject the text to 
rules or principles or idiosyncrasies of his own. V is no exception 
to this truth, and perhaps it is its Biblical text that has suffered most. 
At a later point in our enquiry it will be shewn that in certain cases, 
where Cyprian’s text of the Bible shews differences as between the 
Testimonia and the ad Fortunatum, V has assimilated either the one 
to the other or one of them to a text of its own. But if the latter 
explanation be correct, it is at least certain that V’s Bible text was very 
near indeed in general type to that of Cyprian. It is African, and of 
a date not far removed from Cyprian’s own. 

All this entirely harmonizes with the presumptions suggested by 
Dr Mercati’s arguments. So far from being, as Hartel supposes, 
a degenerate descendant of his second group (p. li), V presents us with 
a very early African edition of St Cyprian’s collected works. That by 
reason of its editorial element it occasionally offers a text inferior to 
that of the best among the other MSS is a striking testimony to the faithful 
transmission of an author whose writings ranked in the West, at the close 
of the age of persecutions, as second only to the Scriptures themselves. 


(2) R, cod. Vat. Reg. 116, saec. ix: before it came into the hands 
of queen Christina, the property of Peter Daniel of Orleans, and perhaps 
therefore a Fleury book ; at any rate Gallic of the Carolingian age. I men- 
tion it at this point, in the first place because it belongs definitely to the 
V family, in the second place because I attribute to its text a very much 
greater value than does Hartel. Probably it is a good way inferior to 
V, but in view of the lacunae of our knowledge of V its evidence is 
always worth considering, and it is possible that it may sometimes 
represent the tradition of the V family better than V itself. As illus- 
trating the contribution which V R or V or R can offer to the improve- 
ment of Hartel’s text, I cite from Hartel’s apparatus the following 
readings in ef. 4 (Hartel pp. 472. 9-478. 7): 

473.2  statum suum continenter et firmiter tenere: read in statu suo 
esse (instituisse R) et continentiam firmiter tenere V R. 











473- 
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475: 
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8 nostris: non R, shewing that it was copied from an ancient 
MS which gave -N- for nostris (cf. 474. 4 zabulo). 

13 instruit: vead admonet et instruit R (cf admoneat et in- 
struat L). 

Ir conscientia grauissima cohaeserunt: glutino conscientiae co- 
haeserint R, & 231. 9 concordiae glutino copulata. 

15 pudicae et castae sine ulla fabula perseuerent, ita fortes .. . 
expectent : pudicae et castae et sine ulla fabula perseue- 
rent, et fortes... expectent V(R). Cf 201. 16. 

8. per zeli dolorem : per zeli liuorem V R, ¢& the treatise De zelo 


et liuore. 

5-9 si autem de eis aliqua corrupta fuerit deprehensa, agat 
paenitentiam ... ad ecclesiam redeat: read plural all 
through with R, and so all MSS in the next sentence, 
9-14. 


14 quicumque fecerit superbiam : quicumque fecerit in superbia 
R with the Greek, and so Cyprian elsewhere (469. 18, 
596. 17, etc.). 

18 agit: agent R, and so Cyprian 469. 21, 670. 23, 728. 19. 

19 iudicii sui tempus constituit non oboedientibus: iudicibus 
a se ad tempus constitutis non oboedientes R (with support 
Jrom LQ). The idea of future judgement is quite alien from 
the passage. 

2  circumcisio spiritalis esse ad fideles seruos Dei: apud for ad 
VR. 

2, 3 Spiritali gladio superbi et contumaces necantur, dum de ec- 
clesia eiciuntur: insert sic before superbi R (with Q). 

12 arta et angusta est uia per quam ingredimur ad uitam: gradi- 
mur for ingredimur V R, cf 202. 9-12 arta et angusta est 
uia .. . per hunc uiae limitem . . . iusti quique gradiuntur. 
You ‘enter’ by a gate: but along a‘ road’ you ‘walk’. 

15 nec sacerdotes Dei * * aut per ecclesiam scandalo se et 
fratribus offerant Hartel, conjecturing ‘offendant uel fale 
guid’ where he has marked a lacuna: nec sacerdotes Dei 
aut [ad R (V?)] ecclesiam scandalo suae prauitatis offen- 
dant R V, making excellent sense. 

18 ergo ego inimicus factus sum uerum praedicans uobis: ergo 
inimicus uobis factus sum uerum dicens uobis R. J/¢ és 
possible that ego after ergo is wrongly omitted by RW: 
it ts certain that RQ are right in inserting uobis after 
inimicus. 

1g quod si obtemperauerint, nobis gratissimum est ; stantes eos 
ad salutem dignatione nostri sermonis firmauimus: quod 
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_ Si obtemperauerint nobis [uobis wrongly R W*], lucrati 
sumus fratres et eos ad salutem pariter et dignationem 
nostro sermone firmauimus R with some support from L. 
This is, of all the cases quoted, the most brilliant testimony 
to the excellence of R. The allusion to Matt. xviii 15 is 
clear, while dignatio ‘is not used of human action’ in 
Cyprian ( Watson Style and Language of St Cyprian /. 248), 
and R is the only MS here which refers it to God, connecting 
it with salus—salus as Christians, dignatio as virgins. 
478. 2. secundum eundem apostolum dicentem Hartel, with no con- 
struction to the sentence: sequamur eundem apostolum 
dicentem R. 
It is all but incredible that an editor should have printed so depraved 
a text as Hartel has given us of this epistle, with the testimony of R 
staring him in the face at the foot of the page. The only explanation 
that can be given is that he was obsessed by the conviction that a MS 
related to V could not conceivably preserve the true text against all or 
nearly all of the rest. That his conviction in this respect was radically 
unsound the evidence just accumulated is sufficient to demonstrate. 


(3) L, cod. Vindobonensis 962, saec. ix: inscribed with the name of 
the monastery of Lorsch in the Palatinate, and presumably acquired by 
the Imperial library as part of the spoils of the Thirty Years’ War. It 
contains only the Zés/imonia and a number of the Epistles : and since 
by a fortunate chance there is extant a tenth-century catalogue of the 
Lorsch Library, we see that L is one of a pair of MSS of St Cyprian, 
the sister volume, now lost, having contained eleven treatises and ¢/. 
58. It is perhaps worth while to cite the description of the lost MS 
from G. Becker Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui (1885) p. 107: 
‘Caecilii Cypriani epistolae numero XII in uno codice: I ad Donatum. 
II de disciplina et habitu virginum. III de lapsis. IV de catholicae 
ecclesiae unitate. V de bono patientiae. VI de zelo et livore. VII 
de dominica oratione. VIII de mortalitate. IX ad Demetrianum. 
X de opere et eleemosynis. XI ad Fortunatum. XII ad Tiburtinum. 

We cannot assume that the text of L was as valuable in these 
treatises as it is in the Zestimonia. But for the Zestimonia it (or its 
family) is beyond question the best witness, and that conclusion is now 
so universally accepted that it may be assumed here without argument. 
Only the caution should be given i /imine that there is one qualification 
to be made in this general estimate, namely, that the orthography of L 


is notably inferior to the rest of its text. MSS of the Carolingian age - 


are often copied with the most scrupulous fidelityin other respects, but not 
uncommonly they do assimilate any archaic spelling of their exemplars 
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to the standard accepted in their own time. L is an illustration of this 
rule : its orthography is notably inferior, if our object is to restore the 
Old-Latin Bible text as used by St Cyprian, to the orthography of A. 

Long ago Dr Sanday procured photographs of the text of L for the 
whole three books of the Zéstimonia, and one set of these has been all 
along in my possession. From it I re-collated the MS with the printed 
text and apparatus of Hartel, and I reproduce here the more important 
corrections which can thus be effected in his record of the readings of 
L (I have not included spellings, unless they contribute to the improve- 
ment of Hartel’s text, or are of special interest). 


36. 15 legenti H. legentibus L. L Aas legenti tibi. 
37. I, 2 LIBER PRIMVS. CAPITVLA. om. L: the only title ts as 
given on p. 35, notes l. 3. 
3 dominum. dom L (so, as H. notes, 56. 11 for domino). 
38. 8 quot: quod AM. L also has quod. So too 52. 5. 
39-4 eis: ei L L has eis. 
10 quae circa illos sunt: om. sunt A. L P also omit sunt. 
40.4 ambulare: ampulareL’. . J see no trace of this. 
5 eos: om. M. L P also omit. 
18 agnouit. L* adgnouit. 
41. 20 domini: L in ras. L* dnm. 
42. 3 quotquot: quodquod L’. L* quodquod. 
12 in illa die. om. in L* (not P). 
16 quoad discant. L divides the words quo addiscant. 
17 item: om. MB L P also omit. 
43-2  conuersus est. L conuersus es (P conuersi zwzthout es). 
44. 10 custodia: custodiarium L M B. L? has custodiarium 
in vas., though the correction is m p. 
cucumerario : cucumeraria L V. L has cuccumeraria. 


12 sicut A: quasi LM B. L (with P) has, what Hartel does 

not make clear, quasi for sicut twice in the line. 

noluisti: non uoluistis L noluistis BV. But L (with P) has 
guite clearly noluistis, though there are two dots over -is, 
as over remittetur, which may indicate doubt in the mind 
of some later scribe. 

17 deserta: om. BV. But the deserta of L, though by an early 
hand, is not by the original hand: the mark of a stop 
after westra is clearly discernible. P too omits, so that 
the evidence of the LP family is beyond doubt for omis- 
ston. 

45.1 uenientem: ueniens MV. Swf uenientem és clearly L*, not 
L*, which apparently gave uenies. P has ueniens, so that 
again the testimony of the L.P family is clear. 
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45. 16 ad iesum: fost iesum evas. ue in L. But L* had ad iesu 
naue, from the previous line, corrected by the first hand to 


ad iesum. 
46.1 illud. L* P* illum. 
feminis : seminis L L P have feminis. 
6 dices: dicet L L P have dices. 
11 iudicabit. L* iudicauit, and similarly in 7. 14: not P. 
14 in gentes: probably a misprint for inter gentes, the reading 
of ALP etc 
47. 15 in euangelio. L* in euangelium. 
16 Iohannes: Iohannis AL B. LP Iohannes with text. 
18 calciamenta: calceamenta LM B. LL calciamenta with text. 
48.3 quare: ad quid L. aut quid L* ad quid L? P (vigh#ly). 
9 discite: scitote L. Hartel does not make it clear that 
L (with P) omits a me. 
19 eas. Probably a misprint for eos, which is read by ALP 
and is demanded by the sense. 
pascent: pascant L. | L has pascent. 
22 cum disciplina: cum disciplinam L. cum disciplina L* 


(there is nothing to shew whether the correction is by the 
Jirst hand or no) P. 


49. 16 dissoluatur: dissoluetur L. L dissoluatur. 

22 adipem: pinguamina W L MB. L pinguamini (P pin- 
guamina). 

50. 12 add et sacrificium acceptum non habebo ex manibus uestris 
L. acceptum, Aowever, is added above the line by L?: P 
omits the whole with the other MSS. 

15 genui: generaui V. generaui L P. 

51. 17 speratis. L gives sperastis with Gr. ndmixare. 

52. 10 fige palos: et fige L’ effige L?. There is no suggestion of 
effige 7m L even by m. 2. 

54. 12 filii. fili L*. 

13 benedictus erit: erit benedictus W M B. erit benedictus 
also LP. 
22 tuae: om. L. L has tuae. 

55.6 lauabit: lauauit M*. lauauit a/so L*. 

56. 3, 4 item illic . . . confugient. L (not however P) omits this 
quotation. 

57-4 inuocauit: uocauit A. L P uocauit. 


Some of these errors (though by no means all of them) are of suffi- 
cient importance to affect our decision as to the text: at any rate, they 
justify the printing of the list of them for Book I, though space forbids 
a similar treatment of Books II and III. 
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(4) P, cod. Paris. lat. 1647 A, of the ninth century. Of the same 
family as L, but independent of it, and therefore valuable as often 
enabling us to distinguish what are just individual errors in L and not 
the readings of the archetype of the family. There are also occasional 
omissions (by homoeoteleuton ?) of whole quotations, e. g. 50. 1-4, in L, 
not shared by P, where P enables us to restore the readings of the 
family for several lines on end. Where we have both at command, they 
are in complete agreement for nineteen variations (I should say) among 
the MSS out of every twenty. Where they differ, it is generally because 
one or other of them has made some ordinary scribal blunder. But one 
gets the impression that there is a residuum of cases where L is the 
more archaic of the two: it preserves perhaps the archaic numeration 
of the Psalms rather oftener than P (41. 19 -xxv- LP: 42. 1 -LXxx: 
LP: 48. 3-1: LP: 50.1 -xLvil- wrongly L P: 50. 6 -1111- wrongly LP: 
50. 15 ‘cv L, -cviu- P: 55. 13 -xvi- LP: 58. 2 -xxxill- wrongly 
LP: in the second book P has the lower number against L in 65. 1, 
L* against P perhaps in 69. 18, 72. 8, 73. 5, L certainly in 85. 2), 
but there is not much to choose, and L’* changes the right to the wrong 
number not infrequently. I have collated P throughout the Zestimonia : 
its ancestor was defective from 87. 19 to ror. 19." 


(5) Quir. = Brescia, biblioteca Quiriniana H VI 11, fifth century. 
Three uncial leaves, guard-leaves to the MS with the above press-mark, 
were discovered by Mgr Giovanni Mercati in 1894, and were described 
and examined in his book already named, D’ a/cuni nuovi sussidi per la 
critica del testo di S. Cipriano (1899) pp. 1-4, 44-67 (transcription on 
pp. 49-54). A fragment so ancient would be of entrancing interest in 
any case: what we have in it is surprising almost beyond belief, for, 
as it happens, seven out of the twelve columns present part of the long 
interpolation, Hartel 134. 15-138. 21, which so far had been known to 
us on no ancient authority save that of Hartel’s W. It is none the less 
an interpolation because it is now shewn to go back to at least the fifth 
century, just as the interpolation of passages from 2 Maccabees by V R, 
Hartel 132. 11-26, is none the less an interpolation from the ad Fortu- 
natum because Mercati has shewn that the recension represented by V 
goes back to the third century itself. 


1 Of athird MS of this family, N, cod. Cassinensis 204, I hope to be able some 
day to record the evidence through the kind offices of Abbot Ramsay of Downside, 
who possesses a collation of it. Abbot Ramsay (like Prof. E. W. Watson of Christ 
Church) for many years contemplated an ‘edition of St Cyprian: but his duties, 
first as head master of the school and now as abbot of the monastery, have left him 
but scanty leisure. Nevertheless, in spite of the passing of the years, I have not 
given up the hope that something may still be forthcoming from his pen. 
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What we have then in Quir. is the same recension of the Zestimonia 
as in W, but in a much purer and more ancient form. Some allowance, 
however, as always in Hartel, must be made for errors in the apparatus 
criticus: and in fact of the five readings cited by Dr Mercati on p. 60 
to illustrate the depravation of the text between Quir. and W, one, the 
omission of ‘ et in corda illorum’ in 135. 4, is an error not of W but of 
Baluze’s text (cited by Hartel as v), one is an entire blunder of Hartel’s, 
for in 137. 18 W has ‘accepto faciet’ with Quir. (not ‘accepto fauet’), and 
one a partial blunder, 135. 7 ‘ propitius’, where W reads not as Hartel 
reports it, ‘proprius’, but what is one step nearertothe true text, ‘propius’.' 

In the other five columns of Quir. we have matter corresponding to 
Hartel 132. 4 (omitting of course 132. 11-26)-134. 14. Quir. gives 
a very good text, as good indeed as any MS but L. Its differences 
from L (or rather from L P)are the following: (i) 132. 5 in lege Quir. 
AWB: in via LP V? R*X, in uiis M. (ii) 132. 5 scrutantur Quir. : 
persecrutantur L ce¢¢. (iii) 132. 8 praemium resurrectionis Quir. benev. : 
om. resurrectionis L cef#, (iv) 132. 10 claritatem dei Quir.: om. dei L 
cett. (v) 133. 7 in epistula pauli Quir. WM BX: in epistulis pauli 
LP*TU. (vi) 133. 8 ab agapen Quir.: ab agape LPVRTUX, 
a caritae AWMB. (vii) 133. 9 angustia Quir. AW MB: angustiae 
LPURTX®*. (viii) 133.9 famis Quir. AW: fames L ceft. (ix) 
133- 14 descendi Quir. ceft.: discendi LA. (x) 133. 20 dicit mihi Quir. 
MT V?X: mihidicit L ceé#. (xi) 133. 22 in regno Quir. R*: in regnum 
L ce#t. (xii) 133. 23 facit uoluntatem Quir.: paruerit uoluntati L ce?¢. 
(xiii) 134. 4 principium Quir. benev. O: initium L cf. (xiv) 134. 4 
domini Quir. AW MU: dei LPBVR. (xv) 134. 5 solomonis Quir.A: 
salomonis L ce#/. (xvi) 134.5 timor domini (cf. timore W, dominum 
M X) Quir.: timere deum V, metuere deum L ceéf#. (xvii) 134. 6 
reueretur Quir. benev.: ueretur L ce¢#., metuit A. (xviii) 134. 7 eseian: 
esaian R, esaiam L ce/¢t. 

In spellings like (viii) famis, and (xv) solomonis, Quir. may well be 
right, but I do not think that any of its unique readings have any claim 
to be regarded as genuine. What is, however, really important is that 
in three striking cases, (iii) (xiii) (xvii), Quir. agrees with the Beneventan 


1 IT had a morning’s work at Wiirzburg in August 1927 at a MS of Councils: and 
my travelling companion, Mr J. G. Beevor of New College, Oxford, was good 
enough to collate for me on the same occasion Hartel’s W of St Cyprian for the 
section 134. 15-138. 21. Besides the two readings mentioned in the text, the 
following additions or corrections should be made: 135. 1 W does not omit non: 
135. I eos for eorum W: 135. 6 me scient me (not me scient) W: 135. 20 omni I° 
is by the first hand of W: 136. 8 cxtui1] +milia W: 136.14 manifestate W*: 
136. 24 miliagnorum W: 137. 20 fructus W: 137. 20 ueris W* uentris W?: 
137. 22 ut ut facias: 137. 24 in the citation from Habakkuk auditum tuum (not 
auditu tuum) W with Quir.: 138.6 quomo W: 138. 16 iussus (not iusus) W. 
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MS (4) against the rest. Clearly their common stock represents an 
early Italian edition of the fourth or fifth century. 


(6) Qand M. M isa Munich MS, collated by Hartel, of the ninth 
century: Q, Troyes 581, is a sister MS superior in age, saec. viii-ix, and 
rather distinctly superior in text. The corrections of Q* are neither 
. very early nor very good. I have collated it as far as the end of the 
fifth chapter of the third book, the MS having been, by the kindness of 
the French authorities, transferred to Paris for my use. 

I record the divergences of Q from M throughout the whole of Book I : 


38. 21 reliquerint Q. 39. 8 fili isrl malignum coram dominum 
deum Q. 39- 9 deos gentium Q. 39. 12 contra dominum Q. 
39- Ig item quod Q. 40. 2 a uia sua maligna Q. 40. 6 ad 
disperdendum uos Q. 40. rr hesdra Q. 40. 16 (42. 9) eseian Q. 
40. Ig meus (fro me 2°) Q. 41.1 filiQ. 41. 3 intellegitis Q. 
41. 4 ingrassauit Q. 41. 14 dicetis Q. 42. 2 iohannen Q. 
42.3 et: om. Q. 42.4 eum: autem Q. 42. 15 danielum Q. 
42. 16 quo discant Q. 43. 2 conuersus est Q 43.5 ad- 
inpleri Q. 43. 8 tertio Q. 43-16 ambacuc Q. 43. 19 
est: om. Q*. 44. 8 exustae Q. 44. 9 alienigenae Q. 44.9 
desertam Q. 44. 10 cucumeraria Q. 44. 13 similaremus Q. 
44. 16 noluistis Q. 45.4 fili Q. 45. 19 expoliationem Q. 
46. 14 inter gentes Q. 46. 1g ueniunt Q. 48. 8 honerati Q. 
48. to animis Q. 48. 21 dominus dicit: om. Q. 49. 5 
domum Q. 49. 12 aedificauit Q. 49. 12 in nomine Q. 
50. 6 -- Q. 50. 15 dominus Q. 50. 16 paenitebitur Q. 
50. 17 helian Q. 51. 6 audire Q. 51. 14 haec Q. 51. 21 
nobis: nouis Q. 51. 24 osee Q. 52. 2 non: om. Q. 52.7 
(ef 16) sterilis Q. 52.9 delata Q. 52. ro et noli parcere Q. 
53. 5 fennanam Q. 53-11 fili Q. 54. 7-13: habet Q. 
54. 8 isaac et Q. 54. 12 fili Q. 54. 14 uidit autem Q. 
55-2 mihi fili Q. 55. 8 lacte Q. 55-13 et: om. Q. 55-14 
non noui Q. 55-15 de hoc ipso Q. 56. 7 uiam maris Q. 


56. 13 non cludentur Q*: non concludentur Q*. 57. 4 inuocabit Q. 
57- 15 iocundabuntur Q. 58. 3 uir est qui Q. 58. 3 in eum Q. 
58. 6 iohannen Q. 59. 5 relaxabo Q. 

Every now and then M has a better spelling : every now and then Q 
has some small blunder of its own. But on the whole it is clear that 
Q is the better representative of the family. 


(7) X. We pass now to a series of MSS not known to Hartel, three of 
them preserved in English libraries, one in France: and of these four 
the earliest and probably the most important is a MS now in the 
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Rylands Library at Manchester, which we have called X. It was 
written in the eighth century, probably at Murbach in Alsace, to which 
monastery it certainly belonged in the fifteenth century (Traube Pa/aeo- 
graphische Forschungen iii [1904] 335): it bore the number 298 in the 
1859 sale catalogue of Libri MSS. Libri bought it at the sale in 1858 
of the Maimbourg MSS at Colmar.’ 

By the kindness of Dr E. W. Watson I copied his collation of Zest. 
many years ago, and was also able to inspect the MS at Manchester 
in October 1906. I am also enabled to print here his list of its 
contents ; so far as I am aware, no such list has so far been published. 
It seems obvious that, just as with L, we have in it the second of a pair 
of MSS of which the first must have contained the treatises other than 
the Zestimonia and the Quod Idola. 

Epp. 39, 67, 10, 69 part ii; Zest. I, II, IIL; Z pp. 63, 6, 55, 28, 37, 
11, 38, 76, 73, 71, 70; Sententiae Episcoporum; Epp. 3, 74, 69 part i, 
64, 2, 72, 12, 32, 20, 13, 43, 65, 52, 1, 56, 3 (repeated), 47, 45, 44, 61, 
46, 40, 4, 57, 59, 48, 51, 54, 60; Quod Idola. 

The text of all these documents, whether letters or treatises, is com- 
plete, save for ef. 69 §§ 14-6, pp. 749. 13 quominus ipse—755. 16 et 
maiorem, and ¢p. 74 §§ 8-10, pp. 806. ro crinibus pullulantes—807. 
17 discendi patientiam. It is, however, possible that the order at the 
commencement of the MS is not original, and that the four letters 
which precede Zest. and between them make up two complete gather- 
ings may have got to their present position by some mistake, so that 
Test. would have had the first place in the MS.’ It is perhaps in favour 
of this view that a good deal is illegible in the early part of Zes¢. i. 

If we apply to X the criterion on which Mercati relies to shew the 
special excellence, namely, the traces of the antique ‘ African’ numera- 
tion of the Psalms (D’ alcunz sussidi p. 20), we find that X comes mid- 
way V and the rest: while V has the old numbering 73 times, X 
follows suit with 50 or 51, while Hartel’s five MSS of the Zestimonia 
range from the 22 of Lto the 4 of A. In fairness, however, to LP, it 
should be said that if we revise Mercati’s figures by including (1) read- 
ings of L* neglected by Hartel, and (2) readings of P where P gives the 
lower Psalm number though L does not, the total for the family rises 
from 22 to 37. But X still remains, as far as this test is concerned, 
decidedly the most faithful witness, after V, to the Cyprianic tradition. 

In Books I and II of the Zestimonia the chapters are numbered with 
Greek numerals, but in Book III with Latin. Perhaps the courage of 
the scribe gave way under the prospect of deciphering the higher 
numbers in the unfamiliar script. 


1 For a second Cyprian MS in the same Libri catalogue, no. 299, see no. (8) below. 
I cannot now find anything in my notes which would clear up this point. 
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As one would expect, X is subject to the ordinary disadvantages of an 
eighth-century MS written before the new standard of Carolingian scholar- 
ship had reformed the business of scribes. In comparison for instance 
with L, it is clumsy and ignorant, and its minor delinquencies if recorded 
in full would need a large measure of room in any apparatus. But apart 
from blunders its substantial text is a very good one, not far removed from 
the L type, and in just those matters where unreformed texts are better 
than reformed ones its superiority to L is clear. Thus it gives the right 
reading ‘cata Lucanum’ in every single case where the Third Gospel is 
quoted by name. Its age entitles it to collation throughout: but an 
unsupported reading of X is no more likely to be genuine than it would 
be in any other Merovingian MS of an ancient author. 


(8) O, Bodl. Add. C 15, was curiously enough also purchased at the same 
Libri sale of 1859: it is in fact the no. 299 referred to on p. 128 n. 1, 
only it is there attributed to the ninth century, while Dr Sanday, who 
was the first in recent times to call attention to the need for further 
examination of the Oxford MSS of Cyprian (O/d-Latin Biblical Texts I1 
[1886], appendix ii, pp. 122 ff), writes ‘ascribed to the early part of the 
tenth century’, so that ix-x will not be far out. It had apparently 
belonged earlier in the nineteenth century to a Monsieur H. Chauffour 
of Colmar: and Libri seems to have bought it at the same sale as the 
MS last described, X. 

Of O (Sanday’s O,) I have, in a volume that came on to me from 
Dr Sanday, a collation of the third book only of the Zestimonia, | am 
not sure by whom. Its text appears to be of high interest: in 134. 4 
it gives ‘ Principium’ for ‘Initium’ with Quir. Benev. and in the next 
line ‘timor domini’ with Quir.: while the explicit of the de unitate is 
*Caecili Cypriani de ecclesiae unitate’ (without ‘catholicae’), a correct 
and unusual reading. 

The contents are the treatises (including Quod Jdola, all three books 
of Zestimonia, and Sent, Epp.) and a few of the longer epistles, 63, 58, 
76, 58 (again and with an independent text), 55, 66, 30, 2, 64. 


(9) U, Bodl. Laud. 105, Sanday’s O,; ‘ascribed to the end of the 
eleventh century’, but it is in fact rather of the first half of the tenth. 
This is the one Oxford MS which I have myself collated in full for the 
Testimonia, partly I suppose because I seemed to trace a relationship 
to L (compare, e.g., the following: 175. 4 ad] apud LU: 177. 6 
pessimae] pessime L U: 182. 2 perimam] peremam L U: 183. 5 
spiritalia| spiritalis L U: in all four cases P has the ordinary reading), 
partly because no collation of it had been made for Dr Sanday. 

U has extraordinarily few abbreviations: practically none except the 
Nomina Sacra, and the final~ at the end of a line. The spellings are 
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sometimes very ancient, e.g. 40. 5 manum for manuum, 49. 20 quid, 
64. *7 eructua(b)it; the Greek numerals are retained throughout for 
the chapter headings. U would seem, in fact, to have been copied 
direct from a primitive exemplar. 


(10) Andegavensis (Angers) 148 [140], perhaps of the late ninth 
century. I have of this MS photographs of foll. 176 a—190 a, containing 
Test.i and Zest. ii as far as almost the end of chapter 13 (Hartel 79. 8). 
But I have nothing as yet to say about its text. 


I return now to the two oldest extant MSS, Hartel’s A of the Zes#- 
monia, and S of ad Fortunatum: and with some fresh details about 
these two MSS I will bring to an end this section of Prolegomena. 


(11) A. The MS was written in the eighth century, probably, as 
I should judge, in the first half of the century. With the other Sessorian 
MSS it was annexed by the Italian government in 1880, and trans- 
ferred to the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, where it now bears the 
number 2106: like other old Sessorian MSS, it had been brought to 
Rome from the monastery of Nonantola in northern Italy, not far from 
Bologna. On foll. 1 a—154 4 it contains the Specu/um of pseudo-Augus- 
tine (in Weihrich’s edition in C. S. Z. Z. it is cited as S), on foll. 154 4- 
225 the Zestimonia, which commences on the same page as the Speculum 
ends. The whole MS is made up of twenty-nine quaternions (many of 
them, however, consisting of seven leaves only) and one ternion, foll. 
107-112; of which the first fifteen, foll. 1-112, are signed with numbers 
i—xv, the other fifteen with letters of the alphabet, a to o, the last signature 
being lost owing to the mutilation of the last two leaves. The writing is 
uncial, by more than one hand, but the same hand which concludes the 
Speculum also commences the Zestimonia. 

There are corrections by the first hand (or a diorthota) ; there is also 
a second hand, itself early, but very easily distinguishable from A*, and 
of no value. There are not many abbreviations beyond the Sacred 
Names, and per, pro, prae, and qm = quoniam, and eung, or similar 
forms, for euangelio. There are occasional ligatures: 160. 22 Hartel 
has misunderstood the ligature -en- in ‘argentum’ as -om-. A cursive r 
is occasionally employed to save space: 174. 5 Hartel has wrongly given 
secedit for recedit as the reading of A. 

I re-collated A in May 1903, and found Hartel’s work fairly accurate 
save in the one respect in which A had its best title to respect, namely, in 
its orthography. He ought indeed to have put in his text many spellings 
of A which he has duly noted in his apparatus, e. g. profeta, Istrahel, 
Mattheus (all three assim), Danihelum 84. 5, 121. 13, Or 89. 17: but 
much ought also to have appeared there on the authority of A which he 
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has not recorded at all, e.g. Bahal 39. 12; Samuhel 53. 9, 84. 1; Man- 
nasse 54. 17; Isac 58. 16, 87. 1; Oseae 69. 15, 92.6; blasfemat 71.9; 
Betlem 77. 4, 8; facinorosos 80. 16; heremo 88. 17; Aron 89. 17; 
orfanorum 95. 18; eructuauit 97. 16; diabulo roo. 16.' 


(12) S. Paris ro592, of the sixth century, does not contain the 
Testimonia and even of the ad Fortunatum its text is not complete, for 
it begins only near the end of chapter 4 (Hartel 325. 4). About the 
contents of the MS I wrote a brief paper in the JouRNAL many years 
ago,” and I will not. repeat what I said, as it has no direct bearing on 
our present purpose. But, as with A, it is important to warn students 
that Hartel has neglected its evidence just where it would have helped 
him most. Abbreviations indeed of the Womina Sacra it might be 
hardly fair to expect any scholar to have recorded, before Traube 
emphasized their special value: S has consistently dims dmi dmo, in 
325. 6 the accusative dom, and in 343. 11 apparently sp$ siic for spiritus 
sanctus. Inquid and euuangelio appear consistently. Of proper names 
he should have noted Amalec 330. 23, 331. 3, 6; Aron 331. 1; Moysei 
331-2; Balam (Alam S*, but the correction is by the first hand) 334. 1 ; 
and in 325. 22 S has idolatrian, not idolatriam. More important are 
326. 16 in caelis est S with R; 330. 12 filiin both places S; 333. 21 
mugilatum, not mogilalum, S ; 335. 13 sunt om. S as wellas W R; 336.9 
S* has porte"|ta, S* portenta ; 339. 28 habes for habens S; 340. 4 martyrii 
(wrongly of course), not martyri, S; 341. 1 feliciorem S; 341. 19 oc- 
cansione, not occansionem, S; 341. 23 S has (for se illa) suella, that 
is, suilla ‘ swine’s flesh’, a very interesting reading whether or no it is 
correct ; 341. 25 nobilitates and fingeret S; 342. 13 om. et S; 343. 21 
persequentium nos adque in | sequentium nos adque in|festantium S*, 
just repeating one line by Aomocoarcton ; 344. 19 metunt S; 345. 1 per- 
secutiones S ; 345. 15 aut fratres om.S; 345. 26 fide S; 346. 26 medita- 
tionis S; 347. 3 anchristus S. 


Enough has been said to shew the imperative need for the super- 
session of Hartel by a better edition: enough perhaps also to shew that 
the hope is not an irrational one of restoring, with the use of all the 
means at disposal, something like the ifsissima verba of large portions 
of St Cyprian’s Bible. 


1 I have not pursued this select catalogue of omissions beyond the first two 
Books. 


2 J. T.S. iii (Jan. 1902) pp. 282-285. 
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APPENDIX I 


Revised list of Biblical references in St Cyprian, from Genesis to the end 
of the Historical Books of O. T., for Hartel’s edition 


In Genesi 


Danian anetneaial 


xix IO, II 92.5 
i 26 198. 10 | 15 146. 3 
ili 14, 15 74.9 | 18 179-4 
16 144. 13: 202. 28 | 22 723. 10: 736.1: 
17-19 158. 3: 405. 1 | 777-5 
Vv 24 158.11: 311.17 | xx 4 161. 7: 322. 12 
xli I-3 54. 2 | 7 126. 1 
xiv 18 703. 3 | 12 793 13 
4 xv 6 43.17: 150. 13 | _ 23 161. 6 
i xix 24 146. 15 | xxii 20 (19) 242. 24: 323. 
(4 xxii I, 2 127. 19 | 22: 362. Io: 
I-13 67. 7: 134-9 | 680. I: 722.12 
XXV 23 51. 22 | 22-24 (21-23) 181. 23 
XXVii 27-29 54. 7 | 27 126. 4 
XXxi 13 67. 12 | xxiii 7 80. 3 
\q XXXV I 68. 11 | 20, 21 67. 18 
XXXVii 19, 20 734. 11 | xxviii 39 (43) 723.12: 736. 3: 
xlviii 17-19 54. 13 | 759.9 
xlix (8-10) 11 705. (2), 7 | -Xxxii 38. 22 
9 8-12 54. 21 | 6 164. 4 
31, 32 39. 2: 250. 24: 
In named | 324. 13 
B hee 332+ 23 | In Leuitico 
as - “ a | vii TO (20) 176. 10: 248.9 
li . | xi 44 (xix 2, xx 7: cf. 1 Pet. 
iv II, 12 333- 21 | : 
xii 3, 5-11 80. 23 5s oo ey ts 8 
f 6 734. 16 xix 13, 26, 27a, 275, 32 
| 
if "a see. 84 173. 12, 15, 17, 19, 
I ©. 13: 367. 11 —_* 
9 $ le s 276 259. 10 
. eaike ye gl xxi 17 (cf. 18, 21) 723. 8: 
xiii 21 67. 14 } 736. 6: 777. 3 
xiv 114, 124,13,14 328. 12 ouside alts s26. 7 
19 67. 16 | In Numeris 
xvii 9-14 89. 12 vill 5-7 @ 761. 22 





11-14 330. 21 xii 3a 635. 12 
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xvi 26 3 737-17: 758.5 
40a (xvii5a@) 757.12 
xvii 106 (256) 127.11: 303. 


21 
xix 9d 762. 3 
11d, 12, 130 761. 16 | 
22a 768. 2 
XX 25, 26 738. 6 
Xxlii 19 @ 88. 15 
se 55- 9 | 
XXIV 7-9 74. 19 
176 74. 18 
XXV IO-I3 cf. 785. 13, 14 


In Deuteronomio 


v7 322. 24: 355.1 | 


vi 5 73%. 3 
13 (cf. Matt.iv ro) 121. 
22: 241. 26: 354. 26. 


15 785. 11 | 
Viii 2 304. I 
xili 34(44) 127. 22: 304. 

4: 331-9 | 

5 @ (6a) 594. 19 

6, 8-10a(7-11a) 325. 

II 


12, 134, 15 a, 1646, 174, 
18a(13-19a@) 325.22 

xvii 12a 596. 17 
12a,13 469. 18: 476. 
14: 670. 19: 728. 15 


xvili 17 a, 18, 19 51. 8 | 
xxlii 19 @ (20a) 153. 16 
21, 23 (22,24) 143.17 | 
Xxiv 16 646. 1 
XXV 9 cf. 86. 9 
xxvii 8 82. 16 
XXVill 44 55- 10 
66 $7. 19 | 
xxx 6a 45-14 
15, 196 154. 22 
XXxil 17 @ 39. 6: 323. 33 
39 322. 25 | 
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XXXiil 9 272. 23: 327. 13: 
386. 2 
Apud Iesu Naue 
i8 800. II 
ii 18, 19 217.5: 753-1 
v2 45. 16 
13-15 86. 11 
Xxlv 26, 27 $2. 87 

In libro Iudicum 
ii 11-13 39. 7 
x 6 39. II 

In basilion [-1-| 

i 13 269. 17 
li 3 ry. 2 
4 117. 4 
5 53- 10 
25 142. 14: 325. 5 
30 274.17: 429. 18 
35, 36 50. 18 
Vii 12 84. 1 
vili 7 470. 12: 670. 24: 
728. 20 
XVi 7 157-2: 257.9 
Xxl 4 146. 4 


In basilion [-11-| 
Vii 4, 5, 12-14a, 16 49.7: 


75. 20 

In basilion | -111- | 
xi 4 (3) 167. 2 
14 (23) 173. 6: 286. 13 
31, 32, 3638 216. 3 
XVii 14 386. 27 
[xviii 21 452. 2| 
xix 10 40. 7 

In basilion | -1111- | 
xvii 20, 21 754. 20 


In paralipomenon 


II Chron. xv 2 142. 4: 329.7 
XXIV 20 687. 8 
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In Hesdra (apud Hesdram) | In Machabeis 
I Esdr. iv 38-40 807. 2 | I Mace. ii 52 128. 9 
II Esdr. xix 26 (= Neh. ix 26) | 59 151. 2 
40. II 60 155. 15 
In Tobia (apud Tobiam) | 62,63 117.7:669. 3 

ii 2 TO9Q. 4 

14 I1g. 24: 303.1 | II Macc. vi 30 342.6([132. 11] 
iv 5-11 (B text) 10g. 8: | viig 339. 12[132.15] 
389. 4 14 339- 21 
12 (B text) 166. 4 [132. 17] 
xii 8 290. 17 | 16, 17 339- 28 
8,9 377- It (132. 20] 
11-15 (Ntext) 291.1: 184,19 340. 12 
303. 6 (cf. 53. 14, 338. 2) | [132. 23] 
xiii 6 (B text) 337- 23 | 27-29 341. 2 
xiv 9 (& text) 388. 27 | ix 126 117. 6 


APPENDIX II 


Dr Mercati’s account of his method in regard to the readings of the lost 
MSS Ver(onensis) and b(eneventanus) 


Quanto a Ver. e b(enevent.), mi sono sforzato di darne non solo le 
lezioni trascritte, ma approssimativamente |’ intero testo collazionato 
da Latini, affinché i Colleghi conoscano di per sé quale variante e 
quale forma di vocabolo é esplicitamente attestata, e quale invece é sol- 
tanto supponibile e probabile fosse nei perduti codici Veronese e Bene- 
ventano. Per questo 

1°| ho collazionato di nuovo coll’ Hartel l’ ed. Erasm. dell’ a. 1521, 
come nel 1897 collazionai la Grifiana o Lionese del 1537. Quante 
volte ’ Erasm. @ uguale a v dell’ Hartel, ho posto una lineetta sotto il 
v. Quante volte invece la lezione dell’ Erasmiana é@ diversa, ho segnato 
e la lezione dell’ Erasmiana. Cid era necessario premettere, affinché 
si sapesse quale era o quale era supponibile fosse la lezione di 4 V, 
allorché il Latini non segnd alcuna discordia o variante. 

Se non che (a) purtroppo m’ accorsi che I’ Erasm. del 1521 e la 
Lionese del 1537 non sono identiche affatto (cp. pp. 65. 3, 70. 17 etc.), 
e che l Erasmiana forse @ stata ritoccata, e la Lionese invece non 
dipende da quella Erasm. del 1521. Inoltre (4) se certamente Lat. 
Latini collaziond il Veron, coll’ ed. del 1537, non sono sicuro che 
l Agostini collazionasse il Neapol. colla stessa ovvero con altra edizione. 
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Tanto che il grado di probabilita per la supposta lezione del Benev. 
forse non é uguale di quello che ha la supposta lezione del Veron. 

Io ho notato le differenze fra I’ Erasm. e la Grif. dove me ne sono 
accorto. Fare un intero confronto delle due ed. fra loro né il tempo 
né l’ animo m’ hanno concesso. 

2°] ho copiato tutte le varie lezioni esplicitamente attestate da L. 
Latini stesso, traendole 

(a) dall’ esemplare della Grifiana a. 1537, tutto postillato di mano 
di Latino e ora conservato nell’ Universitaria di Napoli nel vecchio 
fondo Brancacciano. Le lezioni fornite da questo esémplare (che sono 
_ le pid numerose e si potrebbero segnare V») sono riprodotte in inchio- 
stro rosso. Quante volte Lat. segnd solo la lettera o sillaba variante, 
io ho usato I’ inchiostro nero per le lettere rimanenti: cosi ho usato 
l inchiostro nero per le parole precedenti o seguenti ad una lezione 
esplicitamente attestata. 

(4) dall’ ed. Grif. a. 1535, gia appartenuta a Ioh. Bapt. Bandini, 
amico del Latini, e ora conservata nella Riserva della Biblioteca Vati- 
cana. Sembra anch’ essa postillata da Latini: ma nei libri ad Quirin. 
e ad Fortun. presenta poche varianti, che ho designato con inchiostro 
violetto. ‘Tia questo e il precedente esemplare non v’ @ sempre con- 
cordia. E.g. esso presenta qualche lezione in pid, ovvero pit precisa, 
di V (V4), 49. 12 (?), 66. 6 (erron.), 76. 1, 77. 20, 88. 13, 96. 2(?), 96. 
12, 96. 16, 117. 8(?), 132. 4, 324. 16; di N, ossia 4, 59. 13, 64. 17, 
77. 20, 86. 20, 115. 13; di P, 64. 21, 179. 1 (ma tutte e due sbagliate, 
come ho potuto vedere sul cod. stesso). Inoltre viene data anche ad 
N una lezione di V, pp. 56. 11, 57. 15, 79. 9, 156. 8: e viceversa 
p- 79. 21, cfr. anche 56.6. Alle volte da a N V lezioni che non cor- 
rispondono esattamente a nessuno dei due: cfr. 52. 10, 75. 1, ITI. I. 
Cosi che conviene andar cauti nell’ uso di questa copia: nella quale 
si badd forse pit alla sostanza e al tenore generale della lezione, anziché 
alla forma precisa. 

(c) dal’ ed. rom. a. 1563, gia di proprieta Latini Latinit Viterbiens. 
e ora conservata nella Biblioteca Capitolare di Viterbo, alla segnatura 
N 149. Le postille sono autografe di Latini, che segnd non poche 
varianti da me indicate con matita (apis) turchina. L’ esemplare & 
prezioso : (i) perché ci attesta che I’ interpretazione da me data del 
cifrario Latiniano é esatta ; e (ii) perché ci attesta esplicitamente tante 
lezioni di V N, non trascritte in (a) perché conformi al testo di quel- 
l edizione grifiana. L’ ordine delle sigle @ qui come in (4), cioé Ver. 
Ben. e i Vatic. ; mentre in (a) si usa d per N ela forma V.C.*' Da questa 
copia si vede che L. Latini continud a collazionare codici anche dopo 

1 Inoltre in (c) non compare P, cioé il cod. di Pietro di Damiano, se non probabil- 
mente sotto la forma di Vat. 1. 
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(a) e l ed. rom., giacché a p. 1 ricorda Vaticani septem integri non pos- 
sunt inter vetustos censeri, sed non ideo tamen omnes recentes tudicandi. 

Io non so, ma credo che coll’ aiuto di questi tre esemplari, e specie di 
(a) e (c), si pud riguadagnare una cognizione abbastanza precisa di V 
Benev. 

A designare le varianti dei tre esemplari, forse si potrebbero adottare 
i simboli V» (brancacc.), V4 (bandin.), VY (viterb.). 

Naturalmente, nell’ edizione deve scomparire la maggior parte di 
quanto ho notato io: ma perd non sono pentito d’ aver segnato piut- 
tosto troppo che poco. Cosi, ad es., d’ aver notato le lezioni di P o 
d’ altro codice Vaticano, giacché allora ¢ moralmente certo che V 4 non 
avevano la stessa lezione ; altrimenti avrebbe Latini aggiunto anche la 
sigla di V o B. Ho segnato pure le restituzioni di Latini in (a), 
anche quando non consta donde le pigliasse. Dapprima avevo pen- 
sato che da V,'e diffatti talvolta risulta questo; cfr. p. 161. 7: ma 
altrove certamente no; cfr. p. 142. 23-143. I. 

Di V 2 a notare (i) gli spostamenti ad Quirin. I 21, III 33, e€ nei 
capit. del lib. III 21, 20, 98, 97; (ii) le aggiunte II 18, III 17 (cfr. ad 
Fortun. 11), 19, ad Fortun. 8 (p. 330. 2), etc. ; (iii) le omissioni piccole 
di 79. 4, 90. 12, 121. 21, etc., e la caduta d’ un foglio o due che con- 
teneva circa 40 linee dell’ ed. a III 26-29 (p. 141. 4-142. 23). 


[Nore. Mgr Mercati now writes, under date Jan. 18, 1928, that he 
has come to the conclusion that the collation in Bandini’s copy of the 
Gryphius ed. of 1535, (b) above, is after all not. Latini’s but Bandini’s 
own. ‘La scrittura é davvero somigliante assai, ma avendo veduto in 
seguito parecchi manoscritti del Bandini e alcune edizioni di Santi 
Padri con simile note (varianti, citazioni, ecc.) di mano di lui mi sono 
persuaso che non il Latini ma il Bandini postilld la Grifiana del 1535 : 
cosi le confusioni e gli errori rimangono spiegati. I] Bandini (t 1628), 
correttore della Tipografia Vaticana antica, attese alle stampe della 
Volgata Clementina, dei libri liturgici usciti sotto Clemente VIII e 
Paolo V, dei Concilii, degli Annali del Baronio ecc., e a quelle allora 
preparate ma non uscite di vari Santi Padri. Interessante la corri- 
spondenza fra lui e Francesco Lucas di Bruges pubblicata dal de 
Schrevel (cf. H. Hépfl Bettrage zur Geschichte der Sixto-Klementinischen 
Vulgata, Freiburg im Br., 1913, 221 sgg.). Le carte e i libri postillati 
di lui furono acquistati dalla Vaticana : cf. cod. Vatic. lat. 7762, f. 54- 
66". Di lui ho fatto qualche cenno in Rassegna Gregoriana iv (1905) 
256; vi (1906) 13 sgg. Parecchi documenti e notizie su lui in P. M. 
Baumgarten .Vewe Kunde von alten Bibeln 1 136 sg., 140, 300 sgg., 
320 ecc. ; II 141, 50* sg. ] 


C. H. Turner. 
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ST CUNGAR AND ST DECUMAN. 


A LEAF of parchment, measuring 16% in. by 12 in., in a handwriting 
of the fifteenth century, torn from a Wells breviary, has been folded 
and used as the cover of the Communar’s Accounts of the year ending: 
Michaelmas 1591. It contains services of three lessons for the Transla- 
tion of St Andrew (9 May) and the Translation of St Thomas the 
Martyr (7 July); and collects for St Petroc (4 June), St Decuman 
(30 Aug.), with a memoria of St Felix and St Audactus on the same 
day, the Translation of St Egwin (10 Sept.), St Euphemia (16 Sept.), 
St Thomas of Hereford (2 Oct.), St Winifred (3 Nov.), St Cungar 
(27 Nov.), and a memoria of St Egwin (30 Dec.). 

Local interest centres in St Cungar and St Decuman, each of whom 
has given his name to a Somerset village—Congresbury, between 
Yatton and Cheddar; and St Decuman’s, better known as Watchet, - 
where we fought the Danes more than once in the tenth century. 
Neither of these saints appears, so far as we know, in any English 
calendar outside the county. Of St Cungar I have written twice 
already in this JouRNAL,' and I may perhaps be allowed to plead that 
as an excuse in asking for its hospitality once again. With regard to 
what I have already said I have only this to add, that besides the three 
English calendars then known to contain his name, it is found in 
a fifteenth-century Wells calendar in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 6059), and in a thirteenth-century calendar prefixed to a breviary 
of Muchelney Abbey, now in the possession of Mr Meade Falkner.’ 

In my first article on St Cungar I ventured to make two criticisms 
on the account recently given of him by the Bollandists in the Acta 
Sanctorum under 7 November, the date assigned to him in the martyro- 
logies. The challenge has proved unexpectedly fruitful; for Father 
Paul Grosjean, S.J., who has for some time been residing in Oxford 
and devoting special attention to Celtic hagiology, has now given us 
a new and exhaustive study of S¢ Cyngar, as he prefers to call him, in 
the Analecta Bollandiana (xlii 100-120). 1 have to thank him for the 
courtesy with which he has accepted my suggestions, as well as for 
the further light which he has thrown upon the story of this cult. 

1 «A Fragment of the Life of St Cungar’ (xx 97 ff, January 1919); ‘The Lives 
of St Cungar and St Gildas’ (xxiii 15 ff, October 1921). 

2 This latter calendar, together with a series of monastic charters, &c., inserted 
in the two volumes of this breviary, will shortly be edited by Dr Schofield of the 
British Museum, under the title of ‘Muchelney Memoranda’, for the Somerset 
Record Society; and I have taken the opportunity of adding to it a study of the 


Medieval Calendars of Somerset. To this I may refer for a fuller treatment of 
some of the matters touched upon here. 
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Of St Decuman not much can be profitably said. His Life may be 
read in the ova Leyenda Angliae (Horstman, i 263 ff). It tells us 
that he was born of noble Christian parents in Wales; that after 
a virtuous youth he fled from his worldly surroundings, made himself 
a raft of branches from a thicket, crossed the Severn Sea, and landed 
near Dunster Castle. He found a wild spot, where he practised the 
usual austerities, and was supplied with milk on feast-days by a friendly 
cow, as St Giles was by his hind. A cruel pagan cut off his head ; but 
he presently arose, took his head in his hands, and carried it to a spring, 
which became famous as St Decuman’s Well. ‘The Life is a late work, 
composed to order for his liturgical commemoration ; and the writer 
had nothing to go upon but the story of the cow and the tradition of 
the well. 

For information as to a church and a chapel dedicated to St Decuman 
in Wales it is sufficient to refer to the article upon him in the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography. We may add that a charter of King John on 
behalf of the Cistercian abbey of Neath speaks of land ‘inter ecclesiam 
sancti Decumani et Kanesford’ (Aonasticon v 260). ‘Degamanus’, 
moreover, has a chapel at Wendron in Cornwall. The Bollandists 
have him under 27 Aug., where he comes in the martyrologies ; but 
his Somerset day is 30 Aug. - He occurs in the calendar of Muchelney 
(cent. xiii) and in the Wells colour-list (cent. xiv). 

His observance at Wells was doubtless due to the fact that the 
church of St Decuman was given as a prebend at the end of the twelfth 
century. The donor was Simon Brito, and an endowment in land was 
added by Robert Fitzurse. These were among the knights who twenty 
years before had struck down Thomas a Becket in his cathedral church 
at Canterbury. 

In commenting on the items of our present fragment it is proper to 
premise that the calendar in use at Wells was that of the church of 
Salisbury with certain local variations. 

The Translation of St Andrew was not observed at Salisbury ; but at 
Wells St Andrew is the patron of the cathedral church. 

The Translation of St Thomas the Martyr was perhaps of recent 
observance at Wells, and so has come into what is evidently an appendix 
to the breviary. His name, as usual, has been obliterated. 

St Petroc owes his position here doubtless to the fact that he is the 
patron saint of the prebendal church of Timberscombe. 

Of St Decuman we have spoken above. A memoria of St Felix and 
St Audactus follows, because St Decuman has claimed the first place on 
their proper day. 

St Egwin was bishop of Worcester in 692. In 710 he resigned his 
bishopric to become the first abbot of Evesham, where he had founded 
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a monastery. He died on 30 Dec. 717. His bones were translated to 
a new shrine on 10 Sept. 1039. These are the two days for which 
collects are supplied here, and on which we find him commemorated 
in the Muchelney calendar. The extraordinary attention paid to 
St Egwin and some other Worcester saints in Somerset is hard to 
explain. I have discussed the matter at length in the dissertation on 
Somerset Calendars to which I have referred above ; but, though some 
curiously interesting links are to be found between Wells and Evesham, 
the explanation is still to seek. The collect for St Egwin’s Translation 
begins at the bottom of one column and ends at the top of the next. 
An inch or two has been cut away from the top of the folio, so that 
a line has been lost; but the missing words can be supplied from the 
collect for the Translation of St Cuthbert, which is almost word for 
word the same. 

St Euphemia has the same prominence as here in the calendar of the 
priory of Dunster; and the explanation is to be found at Bath, of which 
this priory was a dependent cell. A Bath chartulary, now at Lincoln’s 
Inn, tells us that the body of St Euphemia was given to that monastery 
by Bishop Reginald at the end of the twelfth century. 

St Thomas of Hereford was canonized in 1310. His position here no 
doubt indicates that his cult was comparatively recent at Wells: it is 
surprising to find it there at all. 

St Winifred need not detain us: her cult was still more recent. She 
came into the Salisbury calendar after an injunction of Roger Walden 
in 1398, repeated by Chichely in 1415 (Salisbury Processions, by 
Christopher Wordsworth, p. 13). She is at home at Holywell in Flint- 
shire: her wonderful story may be read in Wova Legenda, ii 415 ff. 


CoLLEcTs. 
Sancti Petroci abbatis. Oracio. 

Gloriosi famuli tui Petroci, domine, precibus pacem tuam nostris 
concede temporibus ; et ecclesie tue hanc largire misericordiam, ut 
nullus tuis privetur beneficiis qui huius confessoris expetit opitulari 
suffragiis. Per dominum. 


Sancti Decumani martiris. Oracio. 

Deus qui es propugnaculum, fortitudo et corona innocencium, da 
nobis beati Decumani martiris tui et exemplis instrui et precibus 
adiuuari. Per dominum. 


Eodem die fiat memoria de sanctis Felice et Adaucto. Or. 
Maiestatem tuam, domine, suppliciter deprecamur, ut sicut (nos) 


iugiter sanctorum martirum tuorum Felicis et Adaucti commemoracione 
letificas, ita semper supplicacione defendas. Per dominum. 
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IIIT’. Idus Septembris. Translacio sancts Egwyni episcopi et confessoris, 
memoria tantum. Or. 
Presta nobis quesumus, omnipotens et misericors deus, ut qui beati 
Egwyni confessoris tui et pontificis transla(cionis diem ueneramur, per 
ipsius suffragia pie)tatis tue beneficia consequamur. Per dominum. 


Sancte Eufemie virginis et martiris secundum usum Well’. Or. 
Indulgenciam nobis, domine, beata Eufemia virgo et martir imploret, 


que tibi grata semper extitit et merito castitatis et tue professione 
virtutis. Per dominum. 


Sancti Thome Herfordensis episcopi et confessoris. Or. 
Deus qui ecclesiam tuam in beati pontificis tui Thome angelica 
puritate et virtutum gloria decorasti, concede nobis famulis tuis ut eius 


suffragantibus meritis angelorum cum ipso mereamur agminibus sociari. 
Per dominum. 


Sancte Wenefride virginis et martiris. Oracio. 


Deus qui beatam Wenefredam virginem tuam martirio consummatam 
mirabiliter suscitasti, et postea in presenti seculo vita diutina conse- 
crasti: fac nobis quesumus ea interueniente vite presentis subsidia 
consequi pariter et futura. Per dominum. 


Sancti Cungari secundum usum Well’. Or. 


Deus qui beatum Cungarum fide et moribus preclarum ad regna 
transtulisti celestia: fac nobis ipsius suffragiis hostium nostrorum 
oblectamenta inoffensis gressibus transire, et per grata temporalium 
incrementa eterne prosperitatis premia sentire. Per. 


Feria vj in natiuitate domini fiat memoria de sancto Egwyno. Or. 
Sancti Egwyni confessoris tui atque pontificis, domine, nos iugiter 


prosequatur oracio ; et quod nostra non impetrat ipso pro nobis inter- 
ueniente prestetur. Per dominum. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


THE OLD-LATIN HEPTATEUCH. 


The Old Latin Texts of the Heptateuch, by A. V. BILLEN, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1927.) 


Otp-Latin Texts of the Heptateuch have hitherto been more or less 
neglected. There is a good deal of material, but it was for the most 
part fragmentary and difficult to evaluate. For a great part of the area 
there is only one MS extant, the Lyons Heptateuch, which contains 
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about three-fourths of the whole. The full text of this codex has been 
available since 1900, and the bad habit has grown up of regarding it as 
the ‘Old-Latin ’, which is just about as inadequate as if in the Gospels 
one treated 4 (Veronensis) as representing the pre-Vulgate Latin, to the 
exclusion of & and ¢ and a and their companions. Dr Billen in the 
book here noticed has for the first time brought together all the material, 
and put the various elements each in its proper place. 

The four main surviving texts are the MSS of Lyons (Z), of Munich 
(47) and of Wiirzburg (W), and the extensive quotations of Augustine 
in the Questions and Locutions on the Heptateuch. / and Ware 
both palimpsests : the former was edited by L. Ziegler in 1883, the latter 
by E. Ranke in 1871. JY contains about 1,000 verses from Exod., 
Lev., Num., and Deut. ; W about 360 from all the Pentateuch except 
Numbers. Both / and W are of the sixth century, if not earlier: Z is 
late sixth century. 

M, W, and Z have all three been excellently edited. What was 
wanted, and has been supplied by Dr Billen, was a systematic com- 
parison of them with each other and Patristic quotations. This is not 
so easy as might at first sight appear. The extant fragments often do 
not overlap, and where they do it is for the most part in the less quoted 
parts of the Pentateuch, where moreover the vocabulary is so technical 
as not readily to be compared with the more familiar vocabulary of the 
Gospels or the Psalms. There is also this further difficulty, that it is 
likely that the translation of the whole Pentateuch or Heptateuch was 
undertaken somewhat later than the more immediately edifying portions 
of Holy Writ, perhaps therefore by translators different from those of 
the Gospels or the Psalms or Isaiah, perhaps therefore having some- 
what different preferences in the choice of renderings. It cannot be 
too clearly remembered that some of the things we label ‘african’ or 
‘european’ are not differences of dialect, but a choice of synonyms 
made by certain translators. The use of ¢//ic for iti may indeed be 
a true ‘african-Latin’ peculiarity ; but the choice, e. g., of claritas to 
render S0£a instead of g/oria or honor is a translator’s choice, and we 
must be prepared to find that the ‘african’ preference for c/aritas in 
St Matthew may not hold for St John, still less for such-and-such 
@ group of Old Testament books. 

It is Dr Billen’s great merit that he has found a method for charac- 
terizing the texts of Z, M@,and W. It is, in a word, to study their 
vocabularies as wholes, and then to compare, not single passages with 
single passages (for this can but rarely be done), but vocabulary with 
vocabulary. Dr Billen has worked out his results with the greatest care 
and thoroughness. He has shewn at the very beginning (p. 7 ff) that Z 
itself is not homogeneous in text, and the same is true even more 
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strikingly of 47 (p. 23). Perhaps the most useful service a reviewer 
can render will be to give Dr Billen’s main results in a succinct form, 
and then test them by a few examples. 

Z is mainly ‘european’, occupying roughly the sort of position that 
4 does in the Gospels. It is not homogeneous in character, but agrees 
with Augustine in having a more ‘african’ vocabulary in Lev. and 
Num. than in the other books. Thus both Z and Aug. have prose/ytus 
in Lev. and Num. but aduena in Deut.; other coincidences almost 
equally striking are given by Dr Billen on p. 18, though the two texts 
are by no means identical. 

M is the most interesting of the texts: Dr Billen divides it into three 
sections of different textual character. The greater part of the surviving 
fragments (JZ*), comprising Exod. xxxi-end, all Leviticus, and Deut. 
xxli-end, is almost pure ‘african’, i.e. akin to Cyprian’s quotations. 
A second division (4/*) comprises Numbers and Deut. viii-x: this is 
a mixed text, less ‘african’ than J/", but specially characterized by the 
fact that it agrees very closely with the corresponding parts of Z. This 
is all the more remarkable, as it has already been established from 
internal character and by comparison with Augustine that the text of Z 
in Num. is more ‘african’ than in Deut.: nevertheless the agreement 
with J/* in both Num. and the early part of Deut. is well marked. The 
third division (4Z*) consists of the earlier parts of Exodus (ix—xx), in 
which the text is mostly European. 

Thus J has a mixed text, like ¢ of the Gospels, which is ‘ european’ 
in Matt., ‘ mixed’ with Vulgate in Jn., and largely ‘ african’ in Mk. and 
Lk. And in view of the very natural preponderance of ‘ european’ 
elements in our MSS of the Gospels I think we ought rather to con- 
gratulate ourselves that the ‘african’ elements in // are so extensive 
than to be disappointed at the mixed character of its text. 

W appears to be fairly uniform in character, occupying a position 
between 7 and W. ‘In all places where W and // are both extant 
M has the more primitive text, while generally W is not so late as Z’ 
(Billen, p. 35). It may therefore be compared roughly to @ in the 
Gospels. 

In every way Dr Billen’s book may be warmly commended to the 
little band of students who still interest themselves in textual criticism, 
and further a word should be said upon the attractive way in which the 
Cambridge University Press have printed it. The Index of Note- 
worthy Words (pp. 185-222) is a model of clearness without waste of 
space. I will conclude by a couple of examples, one linguistic, the 
other textual, which will serve both to illustrate and test Dr Billen’s 
conclusions. 

One of the few omissions I find in the book is a discussion of secus, 
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or rather one should say of the Latin renderings of rapa with accusa- 
tive.’ The main point in such a discussion is that whereas ‘african’ 
texts in the Gospels have for ‘ by the way-side’ (zapa ry dd6v) ad uiam, 
iuxta uiam, or sometimes circa uiam, the ‘european’ texts, including 
the quotations of Ambrose, have the non-classical secus uiam. Roughly 
speaking, the presence of the preposition secus in a text marks it as non- 
african and not earlier than the 4th century. 

Secus = mapa occurs in Z Exod. ii 5 (not v. 3), xxix 12, xl 29 (26) ; 
Lev.i 16; Num. vi 13, 18, xvi 18 (not vv. r9, 27) ; Deut. ii 8 (not v. 36), 
iii 12. This is 9 times in all, out of a possible 37. Secus occurs in W 
Exod. xl 29 (26), in agreement with Z, i.e. once out of a possible 8. In 
M' (i.e. Exod. xxxi-end, Leviticus, late Deut.) secus does not occur at all : 
in Exod. xl 6 it has secundum (and so probably in xl 29), while in Lev. 
iv 4, 14 it has ad (with Z). In A/* (i.e. Numbers) secus = rapd does 
not occur, but it has circa in xxxiii 9, 50, ‘wxfa in xxxv 1, and ad(!) in 
Xxxili 49: in all four places Z agrees with J/°, a very striking illustration 
of the similarity of these texts. 

On the other hand in J/* we find secus deserta loca for rapa ri 
épypov in Exod. xiii 20. 

Secus does occur once in J”, but it renders xara not rapa, a usage 
found elsewhere, e. g. in the Latin Clement § 20 (p. 21, l. 7) and in the 
very ancient MS of the Assumption of Moses. The passage is Num. 
xxxiv 15, and here also Z agrees with J/*. 

Thus a consideration of the use or avoidance of secus in our MSS 
confirms Dr Billen in his analysis of the text of JZ. 

It may be asked whether these intricate investigations have any 
tangible result, whether anything of any general interest is suggested or 
proved by labelling parts of an almost illegible palimpsest ‘ unrevised ’ 
or ‘african’. Let us therefore look and see whether the older parts of 
M bring out anything that is new. 

‘The actual disposition of the sacred objects in the Tabernacle is 
a matter of some interest. The arrangements are described at length 
in Exodus xxv ff., but technical descriptions of this kind are particularly 
liable to scribal errors, and where such errors have occurred we cannot 
expect our texts to be clear. Nevertheless there can be little doubt as 
to the main facts; the sacred objects, the Ark, the Table, &c., are 
described in Exod. xxv, and their position in the Tabernacle in Exod. 
xxvi. The Tabernacle was something like a Church with a Nave and 
Chancel, only the Chancel was at the West end (xxvi 22). At the East 
or open end was a curtain, and another, known as the Veil, shut off the 
Chancel (i.e. ‘the Holy of Holies’) from the Nave in which were the 
Table of Shew-bread and the Candlestick. This Veil was similar in 

1 See J. T. S. ix 297-300. 
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position and function to a chancel-screen or the iconostasis of an 
Eastern Church : it was not in any way comparable to an altar-covering 
or a table-cloth. Inside the Veil was the Holy of Holies (or Chancel) 
in which there was nothing but the Ark, on the top of which was laid 
a golden slab called the ‘ Mercy Seat’ or ‘ Propitiatory’.’ 

All this is to be found in any Bible Dictionary under the word 
‘Tabernacle’, but Commentaries on Exodus are not everywhere quite 
so clear. The ultimate cause of this is that in Hebrew the word for 
‘veil’ (M3°B pardkheth) is very much like the word for ‘propitiatory’ 
(M82 Lapporeth) ; in one or two places they have been confused, with 
the result that ‘on’ the Ark is placed not the sacred portable golden 
slab but a veil, which inevitably suggests a sort of altar-cloth. Thus in 
Exod. xxvi 34, where the Hebrew has ‘thou shalt put the mercy-seat 
upon the ark’, the LXX is xatraxad\iWeo TO kaTaTeTado pare Ti 
xiBwrov. This does suggest something of the nature of an altar-cloth, 
though the previous verse has explained that the Veil divides the whole 
Chancel from the Nave. Yet here Dr MeNeile (‘ Westminster Com- 
mentaries’ Exodus, p. 173) most unaccountably considers n3"5 ‘veil’ 
preferable to n753 ‘ mercy-seat’. 

In the last chapter of Exodus we have the account of the actual in- 
auguration of the Tabernacle. In Exod. xl 3 we are surprised to find 
no mention at all of the most sacred ‘mercy-seat’ or ‘ propitiatory’ : 
instead of this we read ‘and thou shalt make the veil a covering over 
the ark’.2. The Revised Version has ‘thou shalt screen the ark with 
the veil’, but that is an interpretation rather than a literal translation. 
Here the Samaritan text comes to our aid: instead of n3"b (veil) it 
reads M752 ‘ propitiatory’. This is exactly what is wanted, for what 
was ‘over’ the ark was the propitiatory, not the veil. But against ac- 
cepting this palmary emendation was the fact that the texts of the LXX, 
though here very confused, all have r@ xarareraopari: there is nothing 
about a iAacryprov. 

That the texts of the LXX here are confused is attested by the fact 
that Exod. xl 3 is one of the few verses where the Cambridge Editors 
have deserted B and constructed an emended text for themselves. 
Zand W are also extant. They have respectively 

L—et ponis arcam testimonii et coperies arcam de uelamine. 
W—et pones arcam testamenti et coperies de uelamine. 


1 Connected with this slab were the golden Cherubs. In Solomon’s Temple 
(1 Kings vi 27) they seem to have been fixed objects under which the moveable Ark 
was put: in the Tabernacle they were obliged to be portable, so they rest on the 
Ark instead of forming a niche overshadowing the Ark, 

2 AII|N MX FN DY NID1. For the construction see Exod. xxxiii 22: the 


usual construction with J3D is to have no direct accusative, as in 1Kings viii 7. 
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When however we turn to J/ we find 

Et pones arcam testamenti et super eam propitiatorium, 
followed by ‘and thou shalt bring in the Table’ (ver. 4). Thus Z and W 
agree with the extant Greek texts of the LXX in supporting the n2"5 
of the Masoretic Hebrew text, while 1/ agrees with the Samaritan in sup- 
porting n7a2. The variation obviously arose in a Hebrew text, not in 
a Greek or Latin one, and it seems to me impossible to resist the 
conclusion that here not only is the Samaritan right and the present 
Hebrew wrong, but also that J/ here preserves, and preserves alone, 
the true original ‘ Septuagint’ and that all the other extant texts, in- 
cluding Z and W and also codex B, have been revised to agree with 
the present Hebrew.’ It is, I may remark in passing, a merit in B that 
in this verse it should be so faulty as to be unsuitable as a basis for the 
various readings of the other MSS, for it is as if a lying witness should 
whisper ‘Do not trust me, I have had a false word put in my mouth 
here’. 

It will be noticed that there is no verb in M/ corresponding to 
oxeraceo (M301). I incline to think this omission is part of the style 
of translation, like eam instead of ‘ark’: there is in J/ a certain im- 
patience all through these chapters with the leisurely style of the 
Priestly Code. It was probably the presence of the verb ‘cover’ 
instead of ‘ put’ (as in Exod, xxv 21, xxvi 34) that caused the corruption 
of M723 into NI°5. 

It may be remarked also that in xl 19 (Heb. ver. 21) the propitia- 
torium appears in J and in the Hebrew, though it is absent from all 
other LXX authorities, including Z and W. The wording of M/— 
here much mutilated—does not agree verbally with the present Hebrew, 
so that 47 cannot have got its text from a Hexaplar source. In any 
case the decisive letters P...... | RIUM, i. e. propitiatorium, are 
visible. 

The furniture of the Tabernacle and its disposition may be regarded 
by some as a matter of indifference. But I venture to think that the 
details of the transmission of Exod. xl 3 in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
do force upon us the conclusion that in this instance—and who knows 
in how many others ?—all our LXX authorities except one branch of 
the Old-Latin have suffered revision from the Masoretic Hebrew. This 
conclusion, if accepted, is important. It shews us how little textual 
weight the LXX has when it agrees with the existing Hebrew, while at 


1 I brought forward this variation as an instance of the particular value of the 
text of M in Encyclopaedia Biblica (1903), col. 5023, note 2. In that note delete 
‘and the Jer. Targ.’, for the ‘propitiatory’ is only found in a printed ed. of that 
Targum, not in the only extant MS (which is now known to have XN31"5). 
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the same time it brings into due prominence the unique value of the 
ancient Latin documents in the elucidation of which Dr Billen has 
worked so patiently and so successfully. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


THE TEXT OF EXODUS Xi 17-19 IN THE 
MUNICH PALIMPSEST. 


THE Munich Palimpsest, called Mon. by Dr Billen and here % is a 
sixth-century Latin uncial, with two columns to the page. When turned 
into a palimpsest the page was cut down so that about one-half of every 
alternate column is missing. There should be from 15 to rg letters in 
a line, rarely more in Exod. xl, and any reconstruction should aim at an 
average of 17. Ziegler, who deciphered the MS so admirably, was not 
equally careful in his reconstructions of the missing half-lines, and he 
tends to suggest supplements that are too long. In counting, each letter, 
even ‘M’, counts one, but two ‘ I’s’ only count as one letter. 

I here print my reconstruction of Exod. xl 17-19, giving Ziegler’s 
(= Z) in the notes. Emended lines are marked with a +. 

Ziegler, p. 29, col. 4, ll. 6-25. 


TUITCOLUMNAS"E7TEXTE- 
DITAULEAIN 7ABERNACU 
LO ETINPOSU/JTUELU- 
TABERNACULIDESUPER * 

10 SECUNDUMQUAEPRAE 
CEPITILLIDS 

*ETACCEPITTESZ7/MONIAETI-— é 
MISITINARCAMETSUBMI 
SITGESTATORJASUBANSO 

15 LASARCAE "“£7/NTULITEA- * 
INSANCTUMSANCTO 
RUM ETIWVPOSUITSU 
PEREAMPROPITIATO 
RIUMQUODERATDE 

20 SUPER 

ETDIUIS/T7MO YSESINTER 
SANCTUMSANCTORUM 
ETTABERNACULUM 
TESTIMONWIISICUTEI 

as PRAECEP/JTDMS 


9 desuper| super illud Z: this is too long, and desuper corresponds to 
éx’ airnv in ver. 29. 


* * & 


* * * 
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12 A very long line, but the final N, if written as indicated above, 
does not count. ° 

15 ea~| arca~ Z, which is two letters longer. The Greek is ri 
x.Bwrdv, but M is given to shortening the repetitions of the original. 

16 This is a short line, but cannot be lengthened: it shews how 
short a line in J/ can be. 

18-20 Ziegler gives no supplement to these lines. Clearly / did 
not agree verbally either with Greek or Hebrew. The supplement to 
1. 8 is surely certain. In ll. 19, 20 desuper is intended to correspond 
to dvwOev (= ndyodn). For 1. 20 Ziegler reads 

eee Te ee eee 
but I cannot think of any supplement for these letters, and am driven 
to suppose that he misread faded letters. The next line begins a para- 
graph, so that probably a good deal of |. 20 was blank. 

21-23. Here also Ziegler offers no supplement, but if reference be 
made to J p. 23, col. a, ll. 17-20, a passage where it differs widely 
from the Hebrew and the present Greek, we find Z¢ fecerunt uelum 
quod di\uideret inter sanctum sanc\torum et tabernaculum | testimonii 
(= Exod. xxxvii 5). This suggests the supplements given above. It 
will be noted that on p. 23 the lines of J/ tend to be longer than 
on p. 29. 

24 sicut et| cf. ver. 14: secundum quae Z, which is too long. 

25 dms|+moysi Z, but the next line begins a paragraph, so that the 
last third of 25 was probably blank. 

It may be added that in Exod. xl 28 (34), where an equivalent for 
3d&no has to be supplied, we ought to supply Aonore, not gloria (as Zeigler 
has done). G/oria occurs in Exod. xvi 10 (= J/*), but Zonor in Num. 
xii 8 (= J’) and in Exod. xxxiii 5 (47°). 

F. C. Burkitt. 


IS THE PROTO-LUKE HYPOTHESIS SOUND? 


In a recent number of this JournaL (April, 1927) Mr J. W. 
Hunkin contributed a searching criticism of Canon Streeter’s Proto- 
Luke Hypothesis, and suggested an important modification of the hypo- 
thesis. I propose in the present article to examine the points raised, 
and to consider the value of the alternative suggestions, and I venture 
to do this because Mr Hunkin has made frequent references to my in- 
vestigation of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis in Behind the Third Gospel. 

At the outset, let me say that it is a real pleasure to find so much 
common ground in Mr Hunkin’s account of the Lukan sources. For 
example, the existence of a document Q+L is frankly conceded, 

L2 
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although Mr Hunkin prefers to think of this document rather as a col- 
lection of discourse, the discourse being sometimes attached to, or 
embedded in, anecdote. The estimate of the contents of Q+L also 
resembles Streeter’s account of Proto-Luke. There are, however, im- 
portant differences, of which the chief is the inclusion of the Lukan 
elements in the Passion narrative in the Evangelist’s detached notes 
(L’) rather than in Q+L. Mr Hunkin is also ready to accept Streeter’s 
hypothesis so far as it concerns the origin of Lk. ix 51—xviii 14, ‘the 
most considerable block of material from Q +L ',' and, more important 
still, he admits that Q, worked over and improved upon by the Evangelist, 
enters into the final composition only through the document Q +L. 
The main point of difference is the question of the framework of the 
Third Gospel. On this matter Mr Hunkin prefers to follow the ac- 
cepted theory : in his opinion, Q + L is a loosely constructed document 
from which material has been fitted into the Markan framework. This, 
in short, is the modification of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis which he 
proposes. 

The issue thus raised is one of considerable importance. It would 
no doubt be a notable advance in the solution of the Synoptic problem 
if Q+L were proved to be such an entity as Mr Hunkin conceives it 
to be. But, obviously, the question whether Q + L provides the frame- 
work of the Third Gospel has historical bearings. As a collection of 
discourse sometimes embedded in anecdote, Q+L is one thing ; as 
a first draft of the Gospel, supplemented later by Markan additions, it 
is quite another thing. The issue is the importance of Luke’s ‘ special 
tradition’, the form it had assumed when the Gospel was compiled, and 
its value as historical data. 


I 


Mr Hunkin justly recognizes the importance of the question of the 
Lukan Passion narrative, and I propose to consider this matter first. 
He is not prepared to grant that Lk. xxii 14—xxiv 11 is a non-Markan 
narrative enlarged by ‘ Markan extracts’; on the contrary, he holds 
that ‘the simplest hypothesis is that St Luke deliberately corrects the 
Markan narrative’, and claims that Mark ‘seems to provide the general 
outline, the framework of the whole story’. 

The starting-point for any discussion of the Passion narrative is the 
amount of verbal correspondence between Mark and Luke: we have 
to explain why the percentage of Markan words in the Passion narrative 


1 ‘The theory that this collection was formed by building on to extracts from 
Q material collected by St Luke during his visit to Palestine, particularly during 
his stay at Caesarea, is an illuminating theory which seems to fit the main facts 
and may well be accepted’ (of. cit. p. 255). 
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is only 27 while in the earlier Markan sections it is about 53. Mr 
Hunkin meets the difficulty by basing an argument on Lk. xxi 5-36 
where the percentage of Markan words is 37. ‘It must therefore be 
recognized ’, he says, ‘that St Luke uses Mark with a degree of freedom 
which varies very considerably from time to time.’ This would be 
a strong argument if we could be sure that Lk. xxi is Markan in origin. 
In Behind the Third Gospel, 1 have argued that, in verses 12-19, and 
20-36, non-Markan sources have been used and expanded by the aid 
of Mark; and all that Mr Hunkin urges in reply is that ‘the great 
majority of scholars will probably agree with Professor Burkitt that 
Mark xiii is here the only written source before St Luke’. This, I sug- 
gest, is to pursue a delicate and difficult enquiry by the method of 
counting heads in a case where the method may prove misleading. 
Nearly all the existing studies of Lk. xxi have been made by scholars 
who already believe that Mark is the Third Evangelist’s principal source, 
with the result that the chapter has not received that impartial treat- 
ment manifest in Mr A. M. Perry’s Sources of Luke’s Passion Narrative. 
I suggest that Lk. xxi still calls for examination before we can safely 
draw far-reaching conclusions like the one on which Mr Hunkin relies. 
Again, it does not seem right to base so much on the thirty-two verses 
of Lk. xxi 5-36, to the virtual neglect of such Markan sections as Lk. 
iv 31-44, V 12-vi 11, viii 4-ix 50, xviii 15-43, xx I-xxi 4. In these 
passages the percentage of Markan words varies from 52 in the case of 
iv 31-44 to 68 in the case of xviii 15-43. These figures do not fore- 
close the issue in the Passion narrative—where, conceivably, the 
Evangelist’s procedure might be very different—but they do establish 
he fact that, as a rule, Luke follows Mark closely. 

The percentage of 27 in the Passion narrative, low as it is, is even 
less favourable to the hypothesis of Markan origin than the figure sug- 
gests. The relevant facts are as follows. (1) The Markan words are 
not evenly distributed, but frequently occur in clusters. (2) These 
groups have the appearance of secondary strata. (3) They include 
many of Sir John Hawkins’s instances of variation of Luke’s order as 
compared with that of Mark. (4) Their sequence, relatively to each 
other, is that of Mark’s Gospel. It was the concurrence of these strik- 
ing phenomena which led me, in Behind the Third Gospel, to isolate 
fourteen passages ' and describe them as ‘ Markan insertions’ in Luke’s 
fundamentally non-Markan story. ‘We are left with the impression 
that, coming to the Markan story with his own narrative in mind, 
St Luke has noted certain features in Mark which he desires to use, 
and that then, returning to his own work, he has introduced these 


1 Lk. xxii 19a, 22, 34, 46b(?), 50b, 52-534, 54b-61, xxiii 3, 26, 34b(?), 38, 
44 f, 50-54, xxiv 10 (?) 
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borrowings in their original order at such points in his story as the 
existing matter permitted.’* I do not think that Mr Hunkin does 
justice to this argument. He treats two of the points mentioned above 
(the third and fourth) separately, but does not take account of the fact 
that the hypothesis covers all four. Observing that my list of ‘ inser- 
tions’ follows the Markan sequence, he suggests that, roughly speaking, 
and with certain important omissions, it gives ‘a table of contents of 
Lk. xxii 14-xxiv 12’. ‘If these are “‘ Markan insertions”’, he con- 
tinues, ‘ then the framework of the whole section is Markan.’ This is 
adroit, but I do not think the contention will bear scrutiny. Not even 
with the qualifications mentioned can the list be called ‘a table of con- 
tents’. It consists of six sayings, a list, a quotation, two narratives, and 
references to four details in the Passion story. It is fair to say that if 
any one submitted this list as an Index to the Passion story, it would 
have to be returned forthwith. A second objection is the fact that, with 
this list as a framework, it is very difficult to give a convincing explana- 
tion of the construction of the Passion narrative. The account of the 
Trial before Pilate is a case in point (Lk. xxiii 1-25); for here, apart 
from verse 3—a ‘ Markan insertion ’, as I believe—only 35 words are 
common to Luke and Mark, and not one is significant.? Nor is the 
Markan origin of the Crucifixion story at all probable.* (1) Of the 
307 words of Mk. xv 2ob-41 only go (or 29:3 per cent.) occur in Lk. 
xxiii 26-49. (2) This number includes definite articles, and instances 
of xai, 3é, and airds, 28 in all. (3) Of the remaining 62 words 29 are 
accounted for by the references to (2) Simon of Cyrene, (4) the casting 
of lots, (c) the Superscription, (¢@) the Darkness and Rending. Luke 
does not mention ‘Golgotha’, the offering of wine, the ‘third hour’, 
the cry of desolation, the surmise about Elijah. Instead of railings by 
(1) bystanders, (2) chief priests, (3) both thieves, he reports railings 
by (1) rulers, (2) soldiers, (3) one thief. He introduces the Super- 
scription abruptly, mentions the Rending before the death of Jesus, 
and gives a different version of the centurion’s words. It is clear 
that the view that Luke is editing Mark’s story raises serious difficulties. 
On this view, the Evangelist omits some of the most striking features 
in his source, confuses the speakers, very freely alters their words, 
transposes details, adds new incidents and sayings from his ‘special 

1 Op. cit. p. 74. 

2 Mr Hunkin’s suggestion is that Mark’s story ‘is re-written, the question, ‘ Art 
thou the king of the Jews?”’ remaining as its centre or pivot ; and another tradition 


(preserved by St Luke alone) is inserted in its proper place, viz. that of the trial 
before Herod Antipas’. 


3’ Mr Hunkin’s view is that Luke makes several additions to the Markan story, 
e.g. the words to the women of Jerusalem, the words to the Penitent Thief, the 
last words of Jesus, and a few minor additions like xxiii 36 (the vinegar). 
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tradition’; and yet produces a story singularly beautiful, lucid, and 
entirely worthy of its great theme. I prefer to think that in the first 
instance he wrote without any knowledge of Mark, and subsequently 
inserted Markan additions at verses 26, 34 b, 38, 44f. Toa greater or 
less degree the same difficulties will be found in other parts of the 
story. We can, if we will, make out a case for the view that Luke 
‘ deliberately corrects the Markan narrative’, but, I submit, at the cost 
of credibility ; the view that the foundation of the whole is non-Markan 
is at once simpler and more probable. If this hypothesis is accepted 
the most formidable difficulties stand in the way of accepting Mr Hun- 
kin’s proposed modification of the Proto-Luke Theory. ‘If St Luke 
uses Mark as his principal authority, why does he abandon that source 
at its final and most important point ?’? 


II 


But what of the beginning of ‘ Proto-Luke’? Has Mr Hunkin dis- 
posed of Canon Streeter’s suggestion that Lk. iii 1-iv 30 is a solid 
block of non-Markan matter? The idea of Luke’s supposed aversion 
to ‘camel's hair’? is not very convincing, I think. Surely the Evange- 
list knew his Old Testament.? Nor need we suppose that Luke has 
omitted Mark’s reference to angels in the Temptation story because 
denxdvovy is in the imperfect. Luke has a partiality for angelic ministries, 
and the presumption is that he is dependent on Q alone.‘ Whether 
we can say now where more properly the Evangelist should have placed 
the Genealogy, is beside the point. The point is that, if iii r-iv 30 is 
the opening section of Q+L, the Evangelist has put the Genealogy im- 
mediately after his first reference to Jesus. On the Proto-Luke Hypo- 
thesis the place of the sixfold date (iii rf) is equally happy. Justifica- 
tion for the position of these elements is certainly possible on the 
accepted theory, as Mr Hunkin so clearly shows ; the point is that on 
Streeter’s theory defence is not necessary; the liabilities are assets. 
Misgivings are also started® by the suggestion that Luke may have 
deliberately altered the text of Mk.i11.° If it is genuine, the Western 

1 Cf. Behind the Third Gospel p. 184. 

2 Mr Hunkin’s point is that the reference to ‘camel’s hair’ (Mk. i 6) may have 
been intentionally omitted by Luke, since to the Hellenistic mind linen is the 
proper material for a religious teacher. 

3 Cf. 2 Kings i 8, Zech. xiii 4. 

4 Mt. iv 11 b is, of course, taken from Mark. 

5 Nor are they allayed by Dr Burkitt’s article in the Expository Times (Feb. 1927) 
on ‘ The Baptism of Jesus’. 

6 It will be remembered, of course, that this is only one of two alternatives 
considered by Mr Hunkin. The second is the opinion that if the ‘ Neutral’ text is 
genuine, the insertion of the Genealogy at this point needs no elaborate explanation. 
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reading in Lk. iii 22 (‘Thou art my Son: to-day have I begotten thee’) 
is surely an added reason for presuming the non-Markan origin of the 
account ‘of the Baptism, a view which is further supported by the 
presence in Mt. and Lk. of dvoéyw and the participle of BarriLw. 

Stated summarily, Mr Hunkin’s view is that two extracts from Q+L, 
Lk. iii 7-20 and iv 1 ff, have been fitted into the Markan framework, 
the points of attachment being the Markan passages, iii 2 b—4, 21 f, and 
iv 14f. The objection is that none of these passages is indubitably 
Markan ; the third partly agrees with Mk. i 14 in substance ; the second 
(the Baptism) is more probably derived from Q ; while in the case of 
the first, the only passage which need be derived from Mark is the 
phrase ‘ preaching the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins’. 
If these are the points at which Q+L matter is inserted, one might 
reasonably expect fairly close linguistic agreement with Mark, since the 
proposed mode of compilation would involve direct reference to the 
Markan original. A good deal is made of the editorial passage, iii 18- 
20, which records the imprisonment of John. Is not this passage 
evidence of the process of dovetailing? ‘The affirmative answer is 
tempting until we pursue the enquiry further. Lk. iii 18-20 is followed 
by the story of the Baptism, and at this point—if Mr Hunkin is right— 
the Evangelist must have consulted Mk. ig-11. There he would read 
the express statement that ‘ Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized of John in the Jordan’. Under these circumstances one 
would expect the elimination of iii 18-20, or at any rate the statement 
that Herod ‘shut up John in prison’. Under any circumstances the 
anticipatory reference to John’s imprisonment in iii 18-20 is difficult ; 
but the difficulty would be to some extent concealed, if, as seems likely, 
Luke drew the story of the Baptism from a non-Markan source which 
did not mention the part played by John. It should be added that, 
even if iii 18-20 already stood in Q +L, it would not follow that iii 7- 
20 was an isolated section, a mere fragment in a formless collection. 
Editorial summaries in the course of continuous narrative are common 
features in the Lukan style.* For the reasons given, the attempt to 
show that Lk. iii r-iv 30 is not a solid block of non-Markan matter, 
seems to fail ; and if this be so, we are confronted by the fact that Luke 
has used neither the beginning nor the end of Mark, his alleged founda- 
tion document. 


1 Observing that iii 18-20 ‘looks very much like an editorial conclusion’, 
Mr Hunkin suggests that Luke ‘may be fitting into a framework derived from 
Mark material from another document, Q + L’, of. cit. p. 252. 

2 Cf. Lk. i 66, 80, ii 40, 52, iv 13, 14f, vii 1, viii 1-3, xi 53f, xiii 22, xvii 11, 
xix 28, 
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III 


It is not necessary to follow in further detail Mr Hunkin’s account 
of the way in which matter from Q+L may have been fitted into the 
Markan outline. It must be readily admitted that a good account of 
the working of this hypothesis will always be possible. Indeed, if this 
were not the case, the view that Mark is Luke’s foundation source could 
not have held its ground so long. Those who support the Proto-Luke 
Hypothesis do not doubt the relative value of the alternative theory. 
‘It is not to be denied that the accepted theory explains many facts 
within the Third Gospel, but the question is whether it explains all the 
facts, and whether indeed the facts which it does explain are not better 
accounted for by the Proto-Luke Hypothesis.’! This is the real issue, 
and, so far as I can see, it is one of which Mr Hunkin’s proposed 
modification does not take account. 

When all has been said for the theory that Mark is Luke’s principal 
source, several pertinent questions still remain for discussion. Why, 
for example, when a Markan story is omitted, does not Luke insert his 
parallel version at the same place in the Markan outline? The Call of 
the Apostles and the Anointing are cases in point. Must we not say 
that Q+L had form and order, and that Luke preferred that order? 
When the cases are frequent, as they are, and extend to comparatively 
small matters,*? recourse to the idea of floating tradition becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Again, why are extracts from Q and material from 
Mark segregated in the Third Gospel? The admission that Q enters 
into the final composition only through the document Q +L is satis- 
factory, so far as it goes. But has Mr Hunkin done justice to all that 
is thereby involved? Must not Q+L have been a document which pos- 
sessed relative fixity of structure? “ad it been a loose collection of dis- 
course, the discourse sometimes embedded in anecdote, its dismember- 
ment and distribution within the Markan outline would almost certainly 
have followed. Further, why is so much of Mark (about half) omitted 
by the Third Evangelist? The different reasons given by exponents of 
the accepted theory expose the seriousness of a situation which presents 
no difficulty to supporters of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis. An explana- 
tion must also be given of the consecutive character of the non-Markan 
sections. How is it that, beginning with iii 1, and neglecting all that 
comes from Mark, we obtain a readable story, fragmentary it is true, 
and broken at the opening of the Passion story, yet none the less a nar- 
rative which moves towards its inevitable climax? And why is no such 
unity discernible in the Markan sections? These belong to what is 
supposed to be the foundation document; and, in consequence, a 


1 Behind the Third Gespel p. 182 f. 2 Cf. The Four Gospels p. 210. 
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modest degree of continuity is not too much to expect. Is the expecta- 
tion fulfilled? I suggest that, on the contrary, the Markan sections are 
fragments ; ‘ topical panels’ would not be an unfair description. Lk. iv 
31-44 and xx 1-xxi rr describe important days in the life of Jesus; 
v 12-vi 11 and viii 4-50 are Galilean sections, the latter containing 
a parabolic section, viii 4-21, and a collection of wonder-narratives, viii 
22-ix 17; xvili 15-43 is a ‘panel’ of journey-stories ; xix 29-36 and 
xix 45 f are isolated incidents ; and xxii 1-13 records incidents leading 
up to the Passion story, in which, I have urged, the Markan passages 
are pendants. What unity have these sections? Do they preserve 
that continuity manifest in Mark, and illustrated so clearly in the great 
day at Caesarea Philippi which Luke indeed describes, but does not 
identify? Do not these sections in point of fact supply the obvious 
deficiencies of the document Q+L? These are some of the difficulties 
left over by the accepted theory, and they still remain if Mr Hunkin’s 
suggestions are accepted. The claim of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis is 
that it meets these difficulties. It accounts for the presence of parallel 
versions in a different sequence by the Evangelist’s preference for Proto- 
Luke. It explains the fusion of Q and L by the hypothesis that the 
Markan matter is a later stratum. It justifies the ‘ Markan omissions’ 
by the plea that Luke drew from Mark only what was needed to expand 
his original draft. It does not need to explain the continuity of the 
non-Markan sections, and the topical character of the Markan borrowings 
is equally part of its data. 


IV 


The danger of exploiting the Proto-Luke Hypothesis for historical 
purposes is so great that Mr Hunkin’s warning on this matter is heartily 
to be welcomed. But I must challenge his contention that, in estimat- 
ing the historical value of Proto-Luke, I seem ‘to go too far as well as 
not far enough’. Nothing that I have ever written countenances the 
uncritical view that the L tradition is ‘naive or primitive in the sense 
of being unrevised’, or may be thought of as ‘raw material’. On the 
contrary, I have pointed out that the narratives of Proto-Luke outside 
the Passion story are ‘seen as through a veil, by which details and 
sharp outlines are hidden’, and that the ‘ combination of simplicity and 
vagueness’ suggests that they ‘ may not have been obtained at absolutely 
first hand’.' Again, I have said that Proto-Luke is ‘a tool which must 
be handled with knowledge and discretion, with regard to its limitations 
as well as to its real merits’, and in the chapter on ‘ The Historical 
Value of Proto-Luke’ have endeavoured to observe this principle. It 
is true that I do claim that Proto-Luke is a first-rate historical authority, 


1 Behind the Third Gospel p. 251. Cf. also p, 252f. 2 Op. cit. p. 254. 
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comparable to Mark, echoing in this respect Canon Streeter’s estimate.’ 
But I have also said that, especially for the Galilean Ministry, Mark ‘is 
and must be our chief guide’ ;* that ‘an estimate of Proto-Luke which 
does not recognize this fact will only serve to bring the hypothesis into 
‘disrepute’ ;* and that ‘it would be absurd to suggest that the com- 
parison leads to any wholesale depreciation of Mark as a historical 
authority ’,* since its position in this respect is ‘ much too well assured’. 
It is only too apparent that qualifications of this kind cannot be too 
clearly and strongly expressed. The charge of not going ‘ far enough’ 
is equally without foundation. I could not agree, unreservedly, that to 
a large extent the basis of the L tradition in genuine dominical remi- 
niscences ‘ has long been granted by the majority of scholars—of British 
scholars at least’. Here the saving clause is the qualification. As 
regards British scholars in general, the position is as Mr Hunkin 
describes it,° and I have devoted half a chapter to the record of some 
of their labours. But outside Great Britain the situation is very 
different. One cannot forget Loisy’s commentary, or the point of view 
expressed in Zhe Beginnings of Christianity, or Harnack’s spirited 
protest against widespread critical estimates of the Lukan writings in 
general, and the Acts in particular.’ It is with such things in mind 
that I have pressed the claim that Proto-Luke throws back the Lukan 
portraiture of Jesus into the earliest stages of Gospel tradition ; and to 
say this is neither to say ‘too little’ nor ‘too much’. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 


THE OLD MALABAR LITURGY. 


THE ancient Christian community of southern India must surely 
enlist the interest of every one interested in Church History or in 
Liturgy, whether it was founded by the Apostle St Thomas, or in the 
4th century, or in the 7th. As is well known, the Malabari Christians 
were rediscovered in the 16th century by the Portuguese Jesuits, and 
the ancient Liturgy which they used was revised and expurgated by the 
Portuguese Archbishop of Goa, Aleixio de Menezes, at the Synod of 
Diamper in 1599. 

The two articles contributed by Dom R. H. Connolly to this JouRNAL 
in 1914 (/. 7: S. xv 396-425, 569-589) made a substantial advance in 

1 Cf. The Four Gospels p, 222. 2 Behind the Third Gospel p. 234. 

3 Ibid., cf. p. 254. * Op. cit. p. 245. 

5 Not, however, without neglect or depreciation of the Lukan tradition in the 
interests of Mark. Cf. Christian Beginnings p. 54{, and witness Mr Hunkin’s 
closing sentence : ‘It is material which has been so skilfully woven into a patterned 
fabric that the original constituents of it can now be distinguished with difficulty 
and recovered only in part’, op. cit. p. 262. 

6 Cf. The Acts of the Apostles pp. xxvi, xli, xlii. 
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our knowledge of the history of the Malabar Liturgy. Whereas it had 
been assumed that Menezes had drastically transformed the native 
Liturgy and that its earlier form was now irrecoverable, Dom Connolly 
proved that the changes were small in extent (though in some respects 
important in intention), and that they had been duly recorded. The 
revisers had, in fact, faithfully carried out their declared intention: 
‘ utque antiquus ritus, quantum patitur fide sinceritas ac doctrinae puritas, 
servetur’ (p. 422). When we substitute the few phrases which the 
revisers say they changed for the corresponding words of the revised 
text, we get exactly the (now) well-known East-Syrian Liturgy of the 
Apostles (i.e. Addai and Mari), still used by the East-Syrian Christians, 
the Church called also ‘ Assyrian’ and ‘Nestorian’. This, therefore, 


was the Liturgy used by the Malabari Christians when first the Portu-. 


guese rediscovered them. 

It was a very satisfactory conclusion, both for the faithfulness of the 
Malabar Church to what it had received and also to the antiquity of 
the Nestorian Rite. The only objection was that it seemed too satis- 
factory. Could we say of this Rite, to adopt the words of Edmund 
Bishop, quoting an unnamed German writer: ‘ Both Churches agree in 
this matter, not because they have mutually influenced each other, but 
because both of them, in contrast with many Greek communities, 
preserved what was ancient’ (7. 7. S. xv 590)? Ifearnot. The object 
of this Note is to point out the possibility that, when the Malabar Liturgy 
was revised in 1599, it had only been used in India for about a century. 

J. A. Assemani, in his wonderful Bibiotheca Orientalis, gives a long 
account of an embassy sent by the Malabari Christians in the year 1490 
to Simeon, Catholicus of the Nestorians (2. O. iii 1, 590). Two of the 
three delegates arrived safely at Mosul, and asked the Catholicus to 
send them a Bishop, as owing to persecution from Indian Moslems 
they had now for a long time been without clergy. Simeon found the 
two delegates well instructed in the Faith; he sent them to stay for 
a time in a monastery and ordained them priests, and he consecrated 
two Syrians, Thomas and John, to go to India with them and be Bishops 
there. The two Bishops and the two Malabaris arrived safely in India 
and were met with great joy by the Christians, who received them with 
a procession bearing a book of the Gospels, a cross and a censer (sic),— 
nothing is said about service-books,—and so Church life in southern 
India was resumed. Bishop Thomas returned very soon to Mosul, but 
Bishop John ordained fresh clerics, and they kept such close touch with 
the successors of the Catholicos, that when the Malabar Church after 
a few years began to enter into relations with the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries (1504) letters were sent to the Catholicus to inform him. 

For our purposes the fact that is most important in all this is that 
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the Malabaris had in 1490 been for some time without a clergy. Who 
can doubt that when Bishop John from Mesopotamia appeared to restart 
the ecclesiastical organization he brought with him service-books of the 
Nestorian use and that the clergy whom he ordained used the books of 
their Bishop? When we bear in mind the story told by Assemani there 
is no mystery at all how the pre-Roman service used by the Malabaris 
came to be so like the Nestorian Rite. It zs the Nestorian Rite, as 
practised by the Nestorians of Mesopotamia about 1490. 

No doubt the Liturgy of Addai and Mari is very ancient. That is 
proved by the Homilies of Narsai (500 a.D.). In fact, it is older than 
Narsai, for Narsai’s form of it appears to be a slightly revised form ot 
this ancient service. No doubt also that the Malabari Church had 
always been in near relationship with the Nestorians of Mesopotamia, if it 
was not actually founded by them, for it was to the Nestorian Catholicus 
that the Malabaris sent, when they needed a fresh supply of clergy. But 
we cannot use the Malabar Rite as evidence for the Nestorian Rite in 
India earlier than the end of the 15th century, for there is nothing to 
suggest that the service-books used by the new clergy were an old and 
unrevised form taken from surviving Malabari liturgical codices. 

In Dom Connolly’s second article (p. 578f.) there is an interesting 
quotation from Raulin about the Malabar forma consecrationis. It seems 
that when the ‘Chaldean Bishops from Babylon’ came they added to 
or subtracted from the forma consecrationis at will. It was therefore 
then the custom to recite our Lord’s words of Institution in some form 
or other, but the formula was not fixed. It could hardly, therefore, have 
stood in the Prayer-Books, and the oral tradition of what exactly it was 
proper to say was not yet fixed. Thus we gather that the service-books 
were like the existing Nestorian MSS of ‘ Addai and Mari’, while the 
custom of including words of Institution orally had already sprung up. 
The Antistes guidam, therefore, who introduced and caused to be written 
out the formula quoted by Connolly from Raulin (p. 579), seems to have 
been a Malabari bishop of the r5th century. My impression is that he 
must have already been in touch with the Portuguese, and that his 
formula, while not a quotation of the Roman formula, was suggested by it. 
As Dom Connollyremarks, we would gladly know more about this Malabar 
prelate, but I feel sure that he lived after the Nestorian revival of 1490. 

The conclusions of this Note are negative, and I am sorry the facts 
point the way they do. One would have wished to be able to prove 
that the beautiful and ancient Liturgy of Addai and Mari had had a long 
history in India. That may indeed have been the case, but I feel that 
the way the evidence points is that the actual Rite found in possession 
by the Portuguese in the 16th century in Malabar had been brought 


there less than a century previously. F. C. Burkitt 
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SIX NOTES. 
I 
S. LUKE XIX 21: aipeis 6 ovK €O6nxas. 


My colleague Dr J. A. Smith has called my attention to a paper of 
Jac. Bernays (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ed. Usener, Berlin, 188s, 
i pp. 272 sq.) in which are collected a number of passages illustrating 
what Plummer (S. Zwke p. 441) describes as ‘ perhaps a current pro- 
verbial expression for a grasping person’. This note of Plummer’s 
suggests that this paper, or the matter collected in it, is not well known 
and has not been used in commentaries on the Parable, at any rate in 
England. It will perhaps be worth while, therefore, to reprint the 
passages here. 

1. Philo Hyfothetica (ap. Eus. P. £. viii 7 [358]) pupia 58 dAda emi 
rovros doa Kai éri dypddwv eOav Kai vopipwr Kav Tois vopos abrois: & Tis 
tabeivy éyGaipe py moeiv adirovy & pi xatébyxey pnd’ dvatpeioBar und’ éx 
mpacras pnd éx Anvod pyd é£ dAwvos. 

2. Josephus c. Apion. ii 27 & ph xaréOnxé tus odx dvaipycetar: id. 30 
kav ibéAnrai tis GAAdTpiov Kav 6 ph nardOnxev dvéhyra. 

3. Diog. Laert. i 57 & ph ou ph dvédy (traced to Solon). 

4. Plato Zaws xi 913 C KdéAAoTov vopwr . . . kal droveTaTov Kai ovdapyy 
dyevvois avdpds vopobérnpa bs elrev°A ph xatébou ph dvédy. 

5. Aelian Var. hist. iii 46 Srayepitdvv6 pos otros cal wavry “EX- 
Anvixdss “O ph waréBov, doi, ph AdpBave: 72d. iv 1 BYBAws avip ev 686 
mepituxov ovdey Gv ph KaréBero dvaipettar’ ob yap wyeirar 7d Towdrov 
evpynpa GAAG ddixnpa. 

Dr Smith himself adds the following two passages. 

6. Plato Laws viii 844 E ds & av rh yervaiay viv Aeyopevny cradvdjv 
7) Ta yervaia oixa érovopalopeva orwpilew BovAnrar, éav piv éx Tov oixelwv 
Aap Bavy Srws dv &6édy wai Srérav BovAnrat xaprovebw, éav F é dAwv pH 
meicas éropevws TO vopw TO ph Kiveiv Ste ph katébero, exeivws del CyproicOw. 

7. tb. xii 941 C édv ris te Kerry Sypoowv péya 7 Kal opixpov Tis 
abris Sixns Set opexpov te yap 6 KAértwv Epwrt pev raiTd, dvvdper dé 
éXdrrove Kéxodev, 6 re Td peiLov Kav ob Katabeuevos GAov ddcxei. 

Erasmus in the Adagia (Opera, ed. Leclerc, Leyden 1703, ii c. 813) 
has Quae non posuisti ne tollas, referring for it to passages 3 and 4 
above ; his editor in a foot-note refers to his own note on Lev. vi 3 
(Jo. Clericus Mosis Prophetae libri v ii p. 225), where he cites 3, 4 
and 5. Neither of them mentions S. Luke xix 2r. 

Evidently Plummer’s ‘ perhaps’ is unnecessary. 

It will be noticed that 1 and 6 also illustrate xai OepiZers & odx Exretpas 
of the Parable and its relation to the ‘ proverbial expression’. 
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II 
*‘SouL, Bopy, SPIRIT.’ 


In a Note under this heading in 7. 7. S. ii pp. 273 sq. I was able 
to cite only two instances of this curious order, or the reverse of it, in 
Latin writers. I have since noticed three more instances. 

De Sacramentis vy 8 ‘Iam tunc ergo Salomon inducit nuptias vel 
Christi et Ecclesiae, vel spiritus et carnis et animae.’ 

Etherius and Beatus Zp. ad Elipand. i 100 ‘ denique homo perfectus 
ex tribus constat, id est anima et corpore et spiritu. And again 
ib, 102. 

III 
S. Jutius Zp. ad Eusebian. arp. S. ATH. Apol. c. Arian. 35. 


"H dyvocire Ste roto eos Fw apdrepov ypader Oat Hiv Kai ovrws evOev 
spileoOar ra Sixaca ; 

Everywhere, from Baronius, the Benedictine S. Athanasii Opera, 
and Mansi, down to Mgr. Batiffol’s Za paix constantinienne and 
Dr Kidd’s History of the Church, 1 observe that év6ev in this passage 
is uniformly rendered Ainc, d’ici, ‘from here’, i.e. from Rome; and 
the same is implied in the paraphrases in the French version (Leclercq) 
of Hefele and in Duchesne’s Histoire ancienne de léglise. But surely 
év6ev does not mean ‘ from here’, but either ‘from there’, or ‘ whence’, 
or ‘then’, ‘after that’. Whether S. Julius himself or his chancery was 
responsible for the language of the two letters included in the Afo/ogia 
¢. Arianos, the one to the Eusebians (21-35), the other to the 
Alexandrines (52 sq.), it is clear, as is natural enough, that they were 
not written by any one who thought in Greek or habitually spoke it. 
The letter to the Alexandrines contains three flagrant Latinisms: 
i” ovrws cirw, ut ita dicam; eidpaiva, used impersonally, zuvat; and 
even ovvéorykev, constat, ‘it is evident’; and possibly the uncommon 
construction of the aorist participle with the auxiliary verb, which occurs 
five times in the letter to the Eusebians (22 zpotpefdpevos juny: 
23 joav dpaprncavres: 30 Hw cvpebeis: 34 Hoav xatayvwobevres: 35 Fv 
tromrevOev) or such a phrase as éxew airov, dorep xai cixoper, érioxoTov 
(32), is not unaffected by Latin. Consequently I conclude that xai 
ovtws évOev simply renders ef sic deinde. 


IV 
S. GREG. NYSSEN. Antirrheticus 12. 
Ilpotrdpyxe, pyoiv [6 "AroAAwapus|, 6 dvOpwros Xpurrds, obx ws Eérépov 
évros Tap avrov Tod mvevpatos, TouTérTL TOU eod, GAN’ ws TOD Kupiou év TH 
Tov Geov avOpwrov pice Oeiov rvevparos ovTos. 
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S. Gregory understood rod xvpiov to be the genitive of 6 Kvpuws: for 
in c. 13 he says gyoi yap dru & Kipuos év rH Tod @eod dvOpumov xri. 
Similarly Gallandi Bid/. Patr. vi p. 526 translates ‘ac si Dominus’ ; 
Dorner (Zntwicklungsgesch. i p. 1002) prints Kvpiov, with a capital ; and 
Dr Voisin L’Afollinarisme p. 299 translates ‘en ce sens que le 
Seigneur ’—all without comment. The result is that the sentence, to 
say the least of it, is not lucid: ‘ The Man Christ pre-exists . . . in the 
sense that the Lord is divine spirit in the nature of the God-Man.’ 
But, as Dr Lietzmann (Afol/inaris p. 211 n. 27) has already pointed 
out, it is clear that rod xvpiov is the genitive, not of 6 Kvpuos, but of rd 
xvprov, what is elsewhere called 1d xvpusrarov or 7d imepéxov (Antirrhet. 
23, 24), the ruling or decisive factor, viz. the vots or veda, what makes 
the humanity to be a humanity (in the Apollinarian sense) and not merely 
odpé and yxy. (Cp. Ar. £th. Nic. x 7 § 9 «i yap Kai 7G dyxw puxpdv 
éort [6 vois|, Suvdper kal tipsdryte TOAD padAAov wavrwv bmepexer’ SdEéexe 
& dv xai elvar Exaoros Todro, eimep TS KUptov Kai dpewov.) The meaning 
of the clause thus becomes clear : ‘in the sense that the ruling factor 
in the nature of the God-Man is divine spirit ’. 

The intermediate clause, ody as érépov dvros xrX., is to me quite un- 
intelligible as it stands: it seems in fact to say the opposite of what 
Apollinarius means. I cannot but think that we ought to read, not 
ovx as, but ds ody, and then the whole becomes clear: ‘The Man 
Christ pre-exists in the sense that the spirit, i.e. God, is none other than 
[the Man] Himself’, his vots,—‘but that the ruling factor in the 
nature of the God-Man is divine spirit’. And this is just what Apol- 
linarius says elsewhere (Antirrhet. 18): airis 6 dvOpwros . . . Meds érre 

. Gre 8) TO iw rveipati Weds dy Kai ob Oedv Exwv ev avd Erepov 
wap avrov. 

This passage, or rather the first words of it, appear to be the only 
authentic text of Apollinarius which may seem to supply a basis for the 
view, first I imagine propounded by Dorner, that he ‘ascribed an 
eternal humanity to the Word’, or that 6 é& oipavod "AvOpwros or 6 
éxovpavios “Av@pwros means for him a pre-existent Heavenly Man. For 
the other passages quoted either represent Gregory’s misconception of 
Apollinarius’s doctrine, or do not necessarily imply what Dorner takes 
them to imply. It is clear enough what Apollinarius means by the pre- 
existence of the Man. It is only his general doctrine expressed more 
or less paradoxically. ‘The Man can be said to be pre-existent because 
that in virtue of which He is man, and not merely animal, His vois, is 
the Eternal Word. And as to ‘the Man from heaven’, he defines 
quite clearly what he means by it: Todrov 3¢ dyow [5 ’AroAAwdpws] 
€ odpavod Sa rodro Kadcioba, dur To mwvedpa Td ovipdviov écapxwOn 


“Antirrhet. 14). 
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It could be wished therefore that Dr Gore (Belief in Christ p. 230) 
would not only have ‘ deprecated’ Dr Relton’s ‘attempt to revive the 
idea of Apollinarius’, but would have dismissed this interpretation of 
Apollinarian doctrine as a phantasy. 


Vv 
S. GREG. M. Epp. ix 26. 


ORATIONEM autem Dominicam idcirco mox post precem dicimus 
quia mos apostolorum fuit ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem obla- 
tionis hostiam consecrarent: et valde mihi inconveniens visum est ut 
precem quam scholasticus composuerat super oblationem diceremus 
et ipsam traditionem quam Redemptor noster composuit non di- 
ceremus. 


1. The first clause of this notorious passage has generally been under- 
stood in the sense ‘we say the Lord’s Prayer directly after the Canon 
for the reason that it was the custom of the apostles to consecrate 
the host of the oblation with the [Lord’s]| Prayer itself alone’. Thus 
Amalarius, in the first edition of de Offciis i 15 (Hittorp, ed. 1591, 
p. 704), evidently on the authority of this passage, says that in the 
Mass of the Presanctified the apostolic consecration, which recited only 
the Lord’s Prayer over the Lord’s body and blood, is reproduced ; and, 
were it not for the direction of the Ordo Romanus, that one kind be 
reserved on Maundy Thursday for use on Good Friday, it would be 
unnecessary to reserve, since the Lord’s Prayer would suffice for the 
consecration of the bread, as it already suffices for that of the chalice. 
Similarly, Walafrid Strabo de Zxordiis 23 has: ‘relatio maiorum est 
ita primis temporibus missas fieri solitas sicut modo in Parasceve 
Paschae ... communicationem facere solemus: id est, praemissa 
Oratione Dominica et, sicut ipse Dominus noster praecepit, com- 
memoratione Passionis adhibita, eos corpori dominico communicasse 
et sanguini quos ratio permittebat.’ (Is the commemoratio here the 
veneration of the cross? Cp. Sacr. Gel. I xli Et venit sacerdos ante 
altare, adorans crucem Domini et osculans. Et dicit Oremus. £¢ 
sequitur Praeceptis salutaribus moniti e¢ oratio Dominica. Inde Libera 
nos Domine quaesumus. Haec omnia expleta adorant omnes sanctam 
crucem et communicant). Marttne (de ant. Eccl. Rit. 1 iii 1 § 3) is no 
doubt right in seeing an allusion to Gregory in Ratherius of Verona (de 
Contemptu Canonum 1) where he says ‘illa specialissima oratione con- 
secretur oblatio populo porrigenda ubi Deo dicitur Pater noster gui es 
in caelis’. Leo VII (Zp. iii ad Gallos et Germanos) deprecates the 
use of the Paternoster as an ordinary grace before meat ‘ quia in sancti- 
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ficatione corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christi hanc so/um- 
modo orationem sancti apostoli decantabant’.  Berno of Reichenau (de 
guibusdam 1) quotes Gregory as describing the mass as it was ‘in 
exordio nascentis ecclesiae’, without indicating in what precise sense 
he understood him. Bernold of Constance (Micro/ogus 12), in partly 
quoting, partly paraphrasing Gregory, makes him say no more than that 
the apostles were believed to have used the Lord’s Prayer ‘in con- 
fectione eorundem sacramentorum ’, so leaving it possible to suppose 
that in his view Gregory’s meaning was at most that, while the Paéer- 
noster was the only frayer in the apostolic consecration, this did not 
exclude the use of a further formula which was not strictly prayer. 
Anyhow, this is the view of Sicard of Cremona (Mitrale iii 1, vi 13), 
who assuming that the Words of Institution had always been essential, 
and not regarding the recitation of them as prayer, took Gregory to 
mean that the apostolic form was the Words of Institution followed by 
the Paternoster. Durandus (Rationale IV i 4, VI Ixxvii 26) reproduces 
Sicard almost verbally ; and this interpretation was revived by Bona 
(Rer. Ait. 1 v 3) and Le Brun (Zxpiication tome ii, diss. ii 2 § 7). But 
the older interpretation—that S. Gregory makes the Lord’s Prayer to 
be the exclusive apostolic form of consecration—has been if not ¢he 
common one, at least a common one, among modern writers, including 
e.g. Marténe (wi supra), Bingham (Antt. XV iii 28), Duchesne 
(Origines, ed. 1, p. 176), and J. Wordsworth (A/inistry of Grace 
p- 382). 

Now all these writers, from Amalarius onwards, with the possible 
exception of Berno who is not explicit, have assumed that od/ationis 
depends on Aostiam. But as long ago as 1870 Probst (Zit. d. drei 
ersten Jahrb. p. 356) pointed out—what, when it is once pointed out, 
is obvious enough, and the only wonder is that it was not perceived 
before—that od/ationis depends, not on ostiam, but on orationem ; 
and Dom Cabrol (Dict. d’arch. et Ut. ii (2) c. 1852) and Mgr Batiffol 
(Lecons sur la messe, 1919, p. 278: L’eucharistie, ed. 1920, p. 352) have 
lately insisted upon it anew. Consequently S. Gregory in fact says the 
exact opposite of what he has been supposed to say: viz. that ‘it was 
the custom of the apostles to consecrate the host with the Prayer of 
Oblation itself alone’. And, as Mgr Batiffol has noticed, in Victorinus 
Afer adv. Arian. i 30, oratio oblationis means the Canon, while the 
title of Sarapion’s anaphora is Eixy mpooddpov. What, therefore, 
S. Gregory says is that the apostolic custom was to consecrate only with 
the edyapeoria or anaphora or canon, without any Paternoster following 
it. It will be remembered that by a similar re-sorting of the words 
Dom Connolly cleared up the difficulty in S. Innocent I’s letter to 
Decentius (7. 7. S. xx pp. 215 sqq., xxiii p. 410). 
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2. The prayer ‘quam scholasticus composuerat’ was understood by 
Bernold to be the Canon, and he remarks that S. Gregory has given us 
all the information we possess concerning the authorship of it. Berno 
also, though less explicit, evidently understands the Canon to be meant, 
but corrects the Pope ; ‘ Attamen ipsum canonem non unus solus totum 
composuit, sed per tempora aliud alius interposuit et adiecit’: and he 
adds the partly legendary account of the developement of the Roman 
Liturgy collected out of the Zider Pontificalis. And modern writers 
have, I suppose, almost universally taken the same view of Gregory’s 
words. Dom Cabrol and Mgr Batiffol, so understanding them, remark 
that he speaks ‘assez dédaigneusement’, ‘un peu dédaigneusement ’ of 
the Canon. This sounds unlikely. And there are exceptions. Le 
Brun quotes from Maldonatus an argument, unconvincing enough, to 
the effect that it is not the whole Canon, but only the paragraph Hanc 
igitur which is attributed to the scholasticus. Grisar and Thalhofer 
(see Thalhofer Handbuch, ed. 1883-1890, ii p. 261) both understand 
the prayer to be the Prayer of the Fraction, Credimus Domine, inter- 
vening between the Canon and the Paternoster in the Stowe Missal, 
which they suppose to have stood here in the Roman Sacramentary of 
S. Gregory’s day until he abolished it and so made the Lord’s Prayer 
to follow immediately after the Canon. I should like to propose for 
consideration another interpretation. 

S. Gregory’s argument, in recalling that the apostles consecrated ‘ ad 
ipsam solummodo Orationem Oblationis’, implies that something has 
since been added: and my suggestion is that this addition is the 
prayer ‘quam scholasticus composuerat’, and that, when this prayer is 
described as said ‘super oblationem’, it is almost expressly named, 
being in fact the Roman Sufer oblata or Secreta, the Ambrosian Super 
oblatam, the Offertory Prayer. So that what S. Gregory says is this: 
‘It was the apostolic usage to consecrate with an Anaphora only; but 
' seeing that a Super oblata of purely human composition has since been 
added, to be said over the unconsecrated oblation, it seemed to me 
only congruous to say the Lord’s own Prayer over the consecrated 
oblation.’ This seems to satisfy the language, to make the argument, 
such as it is, rather more intelligible, and to relieve the Pope of any 
suspicion of ‘speaking disdainfully’ of the Canon or of claiming to 
improve upon apostolic usage. 

3. Where then did Gregory find the record of the supposed ‘ mos 
apostolorum’? There are two obvious sources from either or both of 
which, assumed to be authentic records of apostolic usage and precept, 
he might have drawn his information: viz. the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. Both 
of these satisfy the required conditions, for in neither of them is the 
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Anaphora either preceded by an Offertory Prayer or followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer (Ap. Constt. viii 12 § 3, 13: Hauler Fragmenta Veronensia 
pp. 106, r12), It is true that Gregory knew no Greek: but the exist- 
ing MS of the Latin version of the Apostolic Tradition is older than his 
day and the version itself older still ; and if there was no Latin transla- 
tion of the Constitutions, yet during the six years of his residence in 
Constantinople, though he failed to learn Greek, he must have had 
every opportunity of getting a sufficient knowledge of the ‘ Clementine 
Liturgy ’. 
VI 
THE DEFINITION OF CHALCEDON. 


THE books seem seldom to have anything to say about the sources 
of the Definition, and I have never seen them set out at length. It 
will, therefore, perhaps be of use to tabulate them here. 


THE DEFINITION S. Cyr. Zp. iii ad Nest. 3 
“Endpevot roivuy Tots dyious matpdow ‘Exépevor 5& zavraxod tais tév 
dyiwv tarépwv spodoyiars. 


S. Cyr. Zp. ii ad Nest. 


‘ > ¢ _ i. a 
éva KaL Tov adrév €va@Q KQ@t TOV GUTOV TT pOOKVVOUVTES. 


Formula of Reunion a.D. 433' 
Spodoyoipey Yiov tov Kupiov fpav I duodoyotpev tov Kipuov jpov 
*Ingoiv Xpiordv, cal cuuddvws d- “Inooiv Xpicrov, rov Yidv rod Meod tov 
mavres éxdidaoKopev TEAELOV TOV aiTov —wovoryev7j, @edv TéXevov Kai dvOpwrrov 
év Oedryte, kai réAevovy tov adrév éy réAcvov | Cyr, Zp.ad Jo. Ant. rédevos 
avOpwrdrntt, @cdv GAnOas Kai dv- dv ev Oedryti Kai réAcvos 6 adrds ev 


Opwrov dAnOas Tov airov éx Wux_s  dvOpwrornti| éx Wuxis 
hoyixijs Kai odpartos, dpootciovy Aoyixijs Kai cwpatos, 3 duoovorov 
76 Narpi cata thy Oed- 7a Ilarpi rov airov xara tiv Oed- 
TnTa Kai dpoodciovy Hiv tov adrév = ryta Kai Suovc.oy Hpiv 
cata Thy dvOpwrdrnta’ Kata THY GvOpwrdornta* 

KaTA TANTA Gmoiov = [ Heb. iv 15 xara wavta Kal? dpord- 
Hpiv x@pic damapriac: TyTa Xwpis dpaprias |. 


mpd aidvew pév éx Tod Matpis yev- 2 mpd aiwvwv pév éx rod [artpis yer- 
vnOévra Kara tiv Oedrnta, ew’ éoxd- vybévta Kara tiv Oedryta, éx’ éoyd- 
tev 8é Trav fypepav tov adrév 8 H- = twv Se Tov Hpepav Tov abrov Se H- 
*In S. Cyr. Ep. ad Ioan. Antioch, Identical with the confession of the 
Antiochenes in their letter to Theodosius II in 431 (Mansi v 783), adopted almost 
verbally by the Synod of 448 (#. vi 678). The numbers in the text mark the order 


in which the clauses occur in the Formula itself. The Confession of S. Flavian 
cites the same clauses, in whole or in part, in the order 2, I, 3, 4. 
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pas wat 81a thy iperépay owrnpi- 
av éx Mapias ris tap Cdicu xaibco 
toxov’ kata Thy dvOpwréryTa, 


éva kai tov avrov “Incotv Xpiorov 
€s ’ ~ 
Ytov Kuptov povoyevy, 


év S00 duceow 


dovyxitws dSrarpé- 


TwS dywpicTws yvwpildopevov" 


atpétrwas 


oddapod THs Ta hicewy Siadopas dv- 
npneérns ba thy Evwow, 


owlopévns dé padrAov tis iBidryTOs 
éxatépas ducews Kai 
eis vy mpdcwmov Kai piay irdcracw 
ouvtpexovons’ 


ox as €is B00 mpdowra pepilo- 
pevov 7 Svatpovpevov, GAN’ eva, cai 
tov airov Yidv povoyevn, Oedv Ac- 
yov, Kiptov “Incotv Xprorév. 
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pas wal dia tiv tperépay owrnpi- 
av éx Mapias ris rapbévov 
Kata THv avOpwrdryta® 
, a , @ e o a 
4 Svo0 yap Picewy Evwors yeyove’ Sd 
éva Xpuwrrdv, 
&va Yidv, &va Kipuov éuodoyodper. 


Confessio Flaviant 


év dv0 pices. 


Session 1V of the Council. 
dovyxUtws Kai Grpértws Kal advaupé- 
TWS. 

S. Cyr. Zp. ii ad Nest. 
ovx ws THS Tov picewv Siahopas av- 
nenveryns da Thy &vwow. 

S. Leo Zp. ad Flavian. 3 
Salva igitur proprietate 
utriusque naturae et substantiae et 
in unam coeunte personam. 


S. Cyr. Zp. ii ad Nest. 


LA ) ’ > 
iva py). . . Téenvwpev eis dvo 
‘ o id 
tov eva Xpuorov, 
4 ec s 
TOV Yiov cat 
Kvpuov. 





Thus the Council itself contributes practically nothing, and the 
Definition combines and represents Leo, Cyril, Theodoret, and Flavian 
—Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


1 The Formula of Reunion and the letter to Theodosius acknowledge the title 
Georoxos in a further paragraph, 

2 Mansi vii 32: the declaration of the Illyrian bishops, who had had misgivings 
as to the sufficiency of certain passages in the Zome of S. Leo, to the effect that 
their doubts had been removed by the explanations of the Roman Legates : wavra 
yap dvOpwmov dvabeuarigay .. . pi) Ta Ocompent Kai d>Opwnonpent abrov [sc. Tov Kupiov] 
elva: A€éyovra dovyxvrws Kai arpéwtws Kai Gdiaipérws. 
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Israel amongst the Nations: an’Outline of Old Testament History, by 
Norman H. Baynes. (Student Christian Movement, 1927.) 

Mr Norman Baynes, whose work on Hellenistic and Byzantine 
history has long placed students of those periods in his debt, has now 
rendered invaluable service to Old Testament scholars by the publica- 
tion of a very extensive series of bibliographical notes and comments 
which they cannot afford’ to ignore. The notes in question (pp. 172- 
314) are relatively more comprehensive and elaborate than the history 
proper, the Old Testament portion of which, i.e. to'the time of Nehe- 
miah and Ezra (pp. 13-125), is supplemented by pages on the influence 
of Persia and on the Greek period (pp. 125-167). Indeed, after a care- 
ful examination of the book it is not unfair to say that the historical 
outlines are the pegs upon which are hung the numerous notes which 
elucidate or supplement what is said touching the developement of the 
history and religion of Israel. Mr Baynes’s survey of the whole of the 
pre-Christian period is, in truth, a rather rapid one; and if this has 
precluded a serious discussion of various difficult problems, such 
a discussion was not intended, his aim being, he states, to provide the 
general reader with a sketch to serve as a background for his study of 
the Old Testament, a text-book to form an introduction to larger works 
(p. 7 sq.). As regards his bibliography Mr Baynes tells us that ‘ the 
choice of references to modern literature represents only a selection 
from the reading of one who is no specialist in the history of Israel’ 
(p. 8); and to this one can only say, and with emphasis, that those of 
us who are by way of being specialists must express unfeigned admira- 
tion at his industry. On this score he has surely no need to ‘ask for 
a merciful judgement’ from his critics.’ For my own part, if I oc- 
casionally miss a few references to English literature, 1 find much that 
had escaped my attention, and knowing how difficult it is to do justice 
to the many new developements in Old Testament study and to the 
many conflicting views that now prevail, I cannot but express my 
sincere appreciation of his packed pages. 

In the Preface Mr Baynes expresses the belief that many readers will 
find the standpoint of his book ‘lamentably conservative, if not re- 
actionary’: it will be useful to keep before us the not unimportant 
question wherein the real difference between the two epithets lies. For 
he goes on to explain that ‘ the disagreement arises from a fundamental 
difference of opinion upon the character and value of our sources’ 

1 A few slight misprints can be corrected in a second edition: p. 199 n. 18 


(C. H. W. Johns), p. 229 n. 9 (the fourth word), p. 270 n. g (read Entstehung), 
p. 287 n. 33 (read ‘Anath-Bethel), and the mis-spelling of Procksch’s name (p. 327). 
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(p. 8): and such words only whet the reader’s appetite. There is 
a marked ‘liveliness’ in Old Testament studies to-day ; there are very 
diverse opinions concerning both the general value of the Old Testa- 
ment and the solution of the various problems which it brings. And 
it need hardly be said that here, Mr Baynes’s work as a historian in 
other than Old Testament fields gives him an authority which must be 
freely conceded to those who, distinguished in their own field, come 
over and scrutinize our methods—or the lack thereof, as the case may 
be. Moreover, the fact that the book is published by the Student 
Christian Movement gives it an authoritativeness and responsibility 
which perhaps would not be so spontaneously attributed at the outset 
to a work appearing under other auspices and from a less familiar pen. 
Finally, to me personally Mr Baynes’s book is of no little interest as 
I am convinced that the ordinary ‘moderate critical’ position must 
advance ; and whereas tendencies along distinctly conservative—if not 
reactionary—lines are now to the fore, my own tendency could pre- 
sumably be styled radical-or sceptical. Hence it may help to clear the 
air if we may take the book before us as an indication of the impression 
made upon a trained historian by the methods of modern Old Testa- 
ment study, and to notice, as we proceed, wherein some of the more 
important differences appear to lie. 

Leaving the Preface—to which I shall return later—we at once find 
ourselves in the thick of the fray—‘ We may still write advisedly and 
with not a little confidence : the history of Israel begins with the stories 
of the Patriarchs’ (p. 14). His opening sentences uncompromisingly 
attack the ‘ scepticism ’—which I for one share—touching the historical 
value of these stories. ‘It is easy for criticism to overshoot the mark’, 
he says, truly enough; and archaeology has certainly disproved various 
extreme or sceptical views. But it is necessary to ask, what precisely 
has been proved or disproved, and what mistakes were made hy the 
sceptical? I, for my own part, certainly believe that some important 
historical facts lie behind the Book of Genesis, but the question is, 
what facts ? and readers who are genuinely interested in the progress of 
criticism should compare the Book of Genesis with the use that 
Mr Baynes has been able to make of it, and should form their own 
opinion of the difference between its contents and Mr Baynes’s recon- 
struction. This is a test any one can make for himself. Further we 
are reminded that ‘though Greek tradition has woven about the Trojan 
war the rich pattern of epic splendour, that war is no less a fact of 
history’ (p. 13). Precisely. Modern archaeological research has 
brought home the truth that written traditions are not to be rejected 
merely because they contain elements deemed to be incredible ; but it 
has none the less proved that there are elements which can only be 
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described as the later trimmings of ‘epic splendour’. In all doubtful 
cases, therefore, we require fuller evidence before we can decide 
whether any given doubtful element is part of the aforesaid rich pattern 
or is a fact of history. And here, at the outset, it must be freely re- 
cognized that it is much easier nowadays to write ‘ outlines’ of history 
than to prepare a fuller work where there is space for the more intricate 
details and discussion is in place. Moreover, much in the Book of 
Genesis, which I for one could not treat as pre-Mosaic history, illumines 
the later periods of Israel, periods more important for us from 
historical and religious points of view. In this way, we pass from 
history in the narrower sense—events in pre-Mosaic Palestine—to the 
wider history of the periods when the narratives took shape: this is one 
of the fundamental differences between the various tendencies of 
modern Old Testament research (cf. 7. 7: S. xxviii 368 sq.). 

No doubt the ballads of Serbia preserve ‘an oral memory’ of past 
struggles; and all will agree that ‘we badly need a broadly based 
comparative study of oral tradition and its historical value’ (p. 192). 
But oral tradition preserves both elements of historical truth and 
elements that are wholly unreliable; it fuses different periods, or 
persons, or events, and in any doubtful case who shall sever the wheat 
from the chaff? One has only to work through some of the traditions 
current in modern Palestine to perceive that neither blind scepticism nor 
blind credence is in place. And it is a pity that space did not permit 
Mr Baynes to go into the questions he has raised, and upon which his 
knowledge of the value of oral tradition in other fields would have 
been distinctly helpful. 

In Old Testament research attention is directed partly to internal 
criticism—differing or conflicting traditions, their growth, inter-relations, 
&c., and partly to the external evidence. To the rather ambiguous 
attitude that Mr Baynes has adopted towards literary criticisin I shall 
advert later; as regards the external evidence one could wish that he 
had been able to make more use of archaeology and the monuments. 
He does not bring out, as could be wished, the internal problems which 
sooner or later confront the serious student of the Old Testament, he 
does not lead up to them, nor has he shown how external evidence 
has placed these in a new light. Since a great deal of attention is 
naturally paid in this book to the external history, this statement will 
perhaps seem surprising. But if the history of Israel is to begin in 
pre-Mosaic times surely the evidence for the conditions in early 
Palestine and Syria is indispensable, yet there seems to be no reference 
to available translations of the Amarna Letters—Knudtzon’s great 
(German) work is invaluable—or to such reliable sketches as Baikie’s 
The Amarna Age. It may, indeed, be said that ‘ of the religion of the 
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Patriarchs it is not easy to speak with any certainty’ (p. 21); but of 
the religion of the more or less contemporary Palestine there is much 
to be said—and it supplies the reader with the required background 
for his study of the Old Testament. For more than a quarter of 
a century the Amarna Letters have revolutionized our conceptions of 
the land, and it is surprising that so little use is made of them in this 
book. There is a fundamental difference between supplementing the 
Old Testament here and there by contemporary and external evidence 
and the patient effort to understand it as a whole in the light which the 
new material casts upon it. So, when we confine ourselves to the Old 
Testament, we can naturally realize how much the United Monarchy 
meant for Jerusalem : ‘ it gave to the Hebrew Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
and the Temple ...’ (p. 72 sq.)—it is rather difficult to grasp the 
varying use of the terms Hebrews and Israelites. But a bibliographical 
note (p. 229) ‘on Jerusalem as an ancient pre-Davidic religious centre’ 
refers us to an article by Béhl on the old-time sanctity of the City ; 
and what we know of pre-Israelite Jerusalem sheds a new light upon 
the biblical data. Whether external evidence leads to the rehabilita- 
tion of older views, or along conservative lines, is less important for 
a progressive criticism than the fact that it forces us to take notice of 
it ; and it strikes one as a reactionary rather than a conservative step to 
ignore the bearing of the new material, the more especially when, as in 
this and other cases, Mr Baynes is not unaware of its existence and the 
general trend of the evidence for ‘ Israel among the nations’. 

As regards the Exodus Mr Baynes agrees with the common view that 
‘not all the Israelites entered Egypt’ (pp. 29, 201). But when he 
says that some modern scholars have denied that Israel ever went to” 
sojourn there, Jensen appears to be the only name cited (p. 204 n. 9), 
and it would be a pity if readers thought that this and certain other 
isolated views found general support. However, this denial, it seems, 
lays weight upon the slight traces of Egyptian influence upon Israel in 
the Old Testament—as a matter of fact this influence upon Palestine 
and Phoenicia was very strong—and Mr Baynes points out in reply 
that the Israelites were nomads in Goshen living apart from Egyptian 
influence. Later on, however, he proceeds to say that at length they 
were conscripted and ‘ brought to live with the subjects of the Pharaoh 
in houses’ (p. 29 sq.), and the years of bondage left an indelible mark 
upon their laws and literature. But this construction of the history 
which is to explain at once the absence of Egyptian influence in the 
Old Testament and the profound impression which the escape from 
bondage made upon the national consciousness, seems to have over- 


1 e.g. pp. 16, 25 refer to the invading Habiru and the question of their identity 
with the Hebrews or Israelites. 
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looked the fact that even in the account of the Plagues there are conflict- 
ing representations : Israel lives quite apart from the Egyptians (Exod. 
vili 22 sq., ix 26) or is intermingled with them (e.g. Exod. xi 2, xii 13). 
To be sure, in a rapid sketch there is no opportunity for attention to 
minor details, but the reader might have been told in the notes how 
these and other details complicate a closer study of the events. As it 
is, we pass from a reference (p. 34) to the ‘short-sighted criticism 
which would minimize the significance of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt’ to 
bibliographical remarks on literature, often highly technical, and pre- 
supposing problems for which the reader is ill-prepared. So the 
problem of the Sojourn and the Exodus remains: on the one hand are 
the internal biblical intricacies which have so far defied any simple 
solution ; and on the other there is abundant evidence for persistent 
Egyptian cultural influence on Palestine and Phoenicia. In fact the 
inter-relations between Palestine and Egypt force us to recognize that 
there could easily have been more than one descent of some tribe or 
tribes, more than one period of sojourn, and more than one oppression 
and Exodus.’ But the canonical traditions have concentrated upon 
one great epic event, and one only ; a grandiose conception of national 
origins lies at the basis of the Old Testament history, and the course of 
modern criticism has been continuously directed to an analysis of the 
narratives in which this great conception is embodied. And Mr Baynes 
has taken the first step: ‘not all the Israelites entered Egypt.’ Have 
we any traces of the national traditions of those who did not enter 
Egypt? The belief that these can be recognized and followed up has 
opened new paths in criticism which distinguish ‘progressive’ from 
ordinary ‘ moderate’ criticism (cf. Camb. Anc. Hist. ii. 359 8q-)- 

A fundamental difference of method can also be illustrated when we 
pass on to the account of the Conquest of Palestine. ‘ From Kadesh... 
the Hebrews attempted to enter Palestine from the south, but their 
courage failed them when they learned the strength of the Canaanite 
cities’ (p. 45). Hence the journey to and settlement on the east of the 
Jordan. What could be more simple? On the other hand, when one 
is writing at greater length one is confronted by these evidences: 
(a) the Israelites were in terror at the report brought by Caleb and 
other spies (Num. xiii), but Caleb for his faith was promised an in- 
heritance in the land (Num. xiv. 24); and (d), besides a defeat at 
Hormah suffered by a people whom Yahweh no longer favoured (cf. xiv 
40-45), there was a victory at Hormah in response to a vow to 
Yahweh, when the Canaanites and their cities were destroyed (xxi 1-3). 
There are other important details, but the essential fact is this victory 
at the very gate of the Promised Land, which is taken, by many 

1 The view that there were two ‘exodi’ is by no means unknown, 
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scholars, to point to some separate movement from Kadesh northwards 
immediately into Palestine. Accordingly, some elements—Calebites 
and no doubt others—are supposed to have settled in South Judah, 
not as part of that circuitous march (connected with the defeat at 
Hormah): Kadesh, Edom, Moab, the Jordan and southwards into the 
districts assigned to the tribes Judah and Simeon, dwu# as part of a great 
movement the full meaning of which is as yet hardly grasped. Now 
Mr Baynes has—not inexcusably in view of his space—passed over the 
difficulties which confront modern scholars, yet he refers to the de- 
pendence of the tribe of Judah upon alliance and intermarriage: 
Calebites, Kenites, and Kenizzites being gradually absorbed by the 
Israelite invaders (p. 47). But he does not tell us whether he believes 
that Calebites and others moved up from Kadesh, and the reader will 
find nothing in the notes to warn him that he is at this point on the 
verge of some extremely important views—partially adopted by Mr 
Baynes—which to me at least are of the profoundest significance for our 
conception of the history (Camd. Anc. Hist. ii 365, 367; iii 479 8q.; 
vi 184 sqq.). 

On coming down to the period covered by the books of Samuel 
I find it difficult to determine with certainty the meaning of his allusion 
to my ‘scepticism’ regarding the Philistine wars (p. 228).2. Ina note 
containing eight or more bibliographical references there is none to 
explain his allusion, and I am the more sorry as I explicitly hold that 
the overthrow of the ‘uncircumcised’ aliens marked the rise of the 
monarchy of Israel. There are, however, various data which I do 
regard with scepticism, and I should have liked to see his criticism of 
my reasons. For example, Mr Baynes succeeds in combining, in 
a breath as it were, Samuel’s great victory over the Philistines with 
the rigorous Philistine domination over all Israel amid which the older 
story of Saul’s rise begins (p. 57). It is a vivid bit of impressionism. 
But it ignores 1 Sam. vii 13sq. and the lasting effects of Samuel’s 
victory ; moreover the way in which Saul summoned the warriors of 
Israel and Judah to follow him and deliver Jabesh-Gilead from the 


1 Very interesting is the suggestion that the settlement in Transjordania ‘ was 
probably of greater significance for the Hebrew (sic, Israelite) people than is at first 
suggested by the Biblical account’ (p. 45, my italics), Some important questions are 
raised by the two-and-a-half eastern tribes; and it is instructive to notice how 
closer study has led Mr Baynes to see the difference between the canonical 
Biblical record and the implications of passages which are otherwise read in the 
light of that account. 

2 Mr Baynes adopts the common critical view that the central Palestinian tribes 
were cut off from those of the north and of the south by ‘two sundering enclaves 
of Canaanite strongholds’ (p. 46). Let the reader see for himself how seriously 
the historical value of 1 Samuel is endangered if this view be taken literally. 
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Ammonites hardly fits in with bis next step, as summarized by Mr 
Baynes, which was to free the land from the Philistines who, by the by, 
had even driven some of the inhabitants away across the Jordan. 
There are other difficulties, besides, upon which this is not the occasion 
to tarry, my sole desire being merely to repeat that there are internal 
intricacies which only a running rapid sketch is able to ignore, and that 
the ordinary reader will hardly realize at what cost he has gained his 
picture of Saul’s rise. Keeping narrowly within the covers of the Old 
Testament a writer may well speak of ‘the rapid decline of the Phili- 
stine power’ (p. 56), but it might have been pointed out that there are 
allusions to Philistine activity before the rise of the Omri dynasty 
(x Kings xv 27, xvi 15)—very significant in view of Omri’s power—and 
that the Assyrian evidence throws valuable light upon the persistence 
of political and at times anti-Israelite activity among the city-states of 
the Philistine coast. 

The Old Testament has concentrated Philistine traditions upon one 
great age—the age of their invasion and overthrow—but the historical 
student cannot ignore the later inter-relations between the Philistine 
coast and the Ainterland, and the traditions that must have prevailed. 
Mr Baynes observes that ‘ the very remarkable character of the Hebrew 
historiography of this period (i.e? of the Books of Samuel) has not 
received due recognition’ (p. 228). Certainly there is still very much 
to be said; but already modern writers have directed attention to the 
endeavour of the ancient historians to narrate the rise of their monarchy 
from the differing standpoints of Israel (Saul) and of Judah (David), to 
the strong pro-Judaean and anti-Israelite tendencies, and to the effort 
to lead up both to the Davidic dynasty and the Messianic idea, and to 
the institution of the temple and the supremacy of the Zadokite priests 
over their rivals from outside. The fundamental change in the course 
of criticism is that whereas earlier scholars treated the Books of Samuel 
as objective history, the trend of progressive criticism is to regard 
both these books and the corresponding portions of 1 Chronicles as 
subjective history—history-writing from such standpoints and for such 
purposes as those mentioned. 

The question of scepticism arises once more when Mr Baynes says, 
of his account of David’s conquests (p. 64 sq.), that ‘it would not be 
accepted by most modern scholars ... I cannot share their doubts’ 
(p. 230). He refers, as an example, to an article of mine where I, in 
common with others, have preferred to rely upon the more modest 
account of David’s realm in 2 Sam. xxiv 5 sqq. Driver (Samuel 
Pp. 374) considered Kadesh on the Orontes ‘very remote to be men- 
tioned as the N. limit of Israelite territory’, and other citations could 
be made which would show that if Mr Baynes does not share our 
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doubts it would have made for the progress of Biblical studies if he 
could have considered the reasons advanced in the works to which he 
refers, and thus enable us to modify, correct, or expunge erroneous or 
exaggerated arguments. Old Testament criticism is not a party affair. 
Sceptical, critical, or radical views have before now been destroyed by 
some better even if more ‘ conservative’ explanation of the data which 
formed the starting-point: it is the repudiation of critical views without 
any alternative explanation of the data (here 2 Sam. xxiv 5 sqq.) which 
it is so disappointing to find in the book before us. 

The Books of Kings treat the history of Israel and that of Judah 
independently, and an examination of the methods of the writers or 
compilers yields some very interesting results. But we cannot properly 
understand the inter-relations if we follow in their footsteps, and if, 
e. g., we sever the reforms in Israel at the rise of Jehu (p. 81) from the 
corresponding events in Judah (p. 88). We do, indeed, avoid some 
very serious difficulties by this artificial severance ; but of the historical 
and religious significance of the age we gain a very imperfect view. 
Mr Baynes does, it is true, take notice of various lesser points in the 
period of Elijah and Elisha, i.e. before the rise of Jehu ; and there is 
also a reference to Kuenen’s view that 2 Kings vi 24—vii 20 belongs 
after the rise of Jehu and to the reign of Jehoahaz (p. 243). But the 
essentials are ignored, for, in the words of Harper (Amos and Hosea 
p. xlii), ‘who really gathers from the narrative [the whole series is 
meant | that Elisha lived forty-five years after the revolt of Jehu’. It is 
a well-supported view (Robertson Smith and others) that the narratives 
where Elisha is so influential a figure belong to the time of Jehu’s 
dynasty and the wars which degan in his reign (2 Kings x 32), though 
they are related before the fall of the house of Omri. This view is far 
more important than Kuenen’s, but even this latter Mr Baynes con- 
siders ‘ misconceived’ ; and although the reader will believe that he has 
gained some outline of history, once again it is not that which historical 
criticism is giving us. 

It may be added that the account of the Return from Exile suffers 
from the slight attention to the evidence of Zechariah which tells 
against any prior important activity by returned exiles. While finding 
it ‘impossible to question the general historicity of the Biblical records’, 
Mr Baynes recognizes in Ezra v 16 ‘a diplomatic rewriting |by the 
Jews] of their recent history’ (p. 119).'| The two phrases which I have 


1 ‘Diplomatic rewriting’ is better than ‘ fabricated’ (p. 270 near foot), or the 
‘ pious fraud’ which the ‘ discovery ’ of Deuteronomy in Josiah’s day is not rarely 
called (cf. p. 254). In point of fact, when we compare Jubilees with Genesis or 
Chronicles with Samuel-Kings it is evident that rewriting, whether ‘diplomatic’ 
or other, was as natural a procedure as those modern compositions which give 
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italicized are noteworthy because what is at issue is the meaning to be 
attached to the former and the extent of the latter. Whatever one’s 
standpoint, this period of the sixth-fifth centuries B.c. is of outstanding 
interest, and it is a pity that the reader’s attention is not drawn to the 
significance of the mysterious disappearance of Zerubbabel and the 
appearance a few decades later of a priestly régime (cf. C. A. Z. iii 
412 sq.) What the period means, if we are to have any intelligent 
understanding of the Old Testament as a whole, is barely if at all 
indicated, and again there is a gulf between Mr Baynes’s historical 
outline and what lies at the base of much of the critical literature. 

How readily what seem to be minor difficulties can be passed over 
in a popular sketch may be observed in the decisive treatment of the 
work of Nehemiah afer the walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt in 
fifty-two days. ‘Thus protected from hostile intervention, Nehemiah 
could turn to his social reforms (Neh. v)’ ; having fortified the city he 
sought to repeople it (ch. xi), and twelve years later returned to 
Persia, coming back again for a second time when he carried through 
his religious reforms (p. 123). This construction is gained by sacri- 
ficing Neh. v 14, 16, where the social reforms are apparently in the 
midst of the hurried rebuilding, and yet Nehemiah looks back upon 
a twelve years’ governorship. No doubt this particular case, taken by 
itself, seems relatively trifling, but it is connected with other evidence 
for the very serious opposition to Nehemiah which culminated in certain 
‘letters’ which alarmed the governor (Neh. vi 19). Now the work of 
criticism is based upon internal details of greater or of less significance ; 
and whereas some scholars will cut the knots by treating inconvenient 
data as glosses or by throwing them into their waste-paper baskets, 
others are more concerned with the problems these bring, simply 
because they conflict with what ‘is at first suggested by the Biblical 
account’ (above, p.171 n.). This is one of the causes of the fundamental 
differences of opinion that prevail, and although this or the other 
example of difference of method may seem unimportant, the cumula- 
tive effect is vital, if we would understand the developement of the 
history and religion of Israel. For imperfect views of the history entail 
imperfect conceptions of the religion of the Old Testament, and there- 
fore of its religious value. 

As regards the religion two or three minor details attract attention. 
It is a little difficult to know why it is said that as part of the religious 
policy of Manasse (sic, Mr Baynes writes Isaiah, &c.) ‘ statues of the 
horses of Shamash the Sun-god, were erected at the entry of the 
Temple’ (p. gt sq.). Were not the horses, for which past kings of 


well-meaning, though often very erroneous, pictures of the course of the history 
and religion of Israel. 
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Judah had been responsible, living horses? ‘ Josiah put an end to the 
custom of assigning horses to draw the chariots of the sun in religious 
processions.’* This is what the verse most naturally means; and 
neither the prophets themselves nor the author of the account of 
Josiah’s reforms were under any illusion as to the evil conditions that 
prevailed in the national religion. In point of fact, the more frankly 
we realize what the old religion was, the more impressive becomes 
the idea we obtain of the achievement of the reforming spirits in Israel. 
The triad of deities recognized by the Jews at Elephantine in Upper 
Egypt is of exceptional interest for our knowledge of the religion 
(p. 287); Mr Baynes has space for Scheftelowitz’s blank denial, and 
since the data have been so frequently and so fully discussed one may 
venture to suggest that a few lines of argument would have helped the 
ordinary reader to form an opinion of his own. There is a passing 
reference to the Semitic goddess Anat (p. 130), and a bibliographical 
reference to a somewhat speculative article on her (p. 287)—nothing 
seems to have escaped his bibliographical zeal! But the reader does 
not learn that Anat(h) was an especially prominent goddess in Syria 
and Palestine, and he is left to discover for himself that her name 
enters into Anath-Bethel, the deity closely associated with Yahu in the 
triad mentioned on the same page. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the view is ‘steadily gaining 
ground that there is no sufficient reason to deny the Mosaic origin of 
an early form of the Decalogue’ (p. 206)—the bibliographical note is 
invaluable. But there is a vast difference between the unwarrantable 
denial of such an origin and the difficulty of recovering an early form 
the origin of which is Mosaic. On the other hand, our ideas of the 
life and thought in and about the Mosaic age—let us say 1500-1100 
B.C.—have been profoundly stirred by external evidence, and the 
direction in which one is being led is so novel that it is futile to ask 
whether it is conservative or radical. It has long been realized that 
writing was then in use, but naturally this does not prove that any of 
the biblical narratives then existed in writing. On the other hand, the 
developed conditions reflected in the Amarna Letters would suggest 
that any ‘liturgies and hymns which in a later development were to 
flower into the Book of Psalms’ (p. 52) would go back to hymns to 
Shamash or Hadad, the great outstanding gods whose importance for 
the question of Hebrew monotheism should not be ignored. The 
external evidence allows us to recognize an age of religious activity, 
if not reform—/ere is the background for the study of the Old 
Testament (cf. C. A. H. ii 403 n.); and the reader who desires an 


1 Barnes on 2 Kings xxiii 11 (Camb. Bible), cf. Skinner (Century Bible), also 
Kittel The Religion of the People of Israel (Eng. transl.) p. 151. 
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authentic picture of ‘Israel among the Nations’ must study the 
history and religion of Israel with a large map—though it may be 
observed in passing that the map for which the title of the book 
pleads is wanting. 

Sooner or later, every serious reader has to take an attitude to the 
modern study of the Old Testament. Now in the Preface Mr Baynes 
says, ‘ writing for English readers, I have used throughout the English 
forms of Hebrew proper names; thus I have written Jehovah and not 
Jahveh or Jahweh’. But those who write for English readers also use 
Yahweh (or the like); and clearly he is not suggesting that the form 
Jehovah is solely English and unknown elsewhere. There is nothing 
to shew the reader why the latter form of the Name is considered 
erroneous, and why—rightly or wrongly—the former spelling is pre- 
ferred. Nor again, although Mr Baynes has used the ‘repellent’ 
symbols, J, E, &c. (p. 193, cf. p. ro), and speaks of the Jahvist and 
Elohist (pp. 70, 86), does he offer that explanation—and criticism if 
need be—which would be in place in a text-book. The reader obtains 
no guidance as to the ‘literary analysis of the Pentateuch associated 
with the name of Wellhausen’ (p. 7, the Index gives only one reference 
to him), although Mr Baynes states that ‘in general’ he has adopted it 
as ‘a working hypothesis’. The words are properly italicized, because 
he goes on to warn us that ‘the historical student must at any moment 
be prepared to abandon it’. He quotes some forceful words of the 
venerable Earl of Halsbury who, it seems, stated in 1915 that he con- 
sidered ‘the assignment of different fragments of Genesis to a number 
of wholly imaginary authors great rubbish’, and could not understand 
those ‘who base a whole theory of this kind on hypotheses for which 
there is no evidence whatsoever’. Of course every one knows of 
remarks some more and some less forceful; but I really find it ex- 
tremely difficult to understand why Mr Baynes writing for young 
students and theological colleges should quote such an opinion when 
he cites in his notes, and sometimes with very high praise (e.g. 
p. 183 sq.), works which are written throughout from a standpoint in 
the value and validity of which he evidently has so little confidence. 

When one has studied the history of biblical criticism and the data 
on which it is founded, when one has traced the genetic continuity in 
its developement, and has marked the nature of the mistakes that have 
been made—often extremely instructive ones—and when one has 
realized the fundamental weakness of the opponents, the notion of 
abandonment ‘at any moment’ is misleading. Not in this way has 
the history of research proceeded. The ‘ working hypothesis ’ answers 
great masses of facts, it has opened a way to further progressive study, 
and it has not as yet been faced by any rival hypothesis. One must 
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sincerely regret the line taken by Mr Baynes in his Preface. To be 
sure, Old Testament criticism is at a transitional stage, very con- 
servative and reactionary tendencies are to the fore. But those who 
know the real value of some of the most vigorous attacks—Mr Baynes 
mentions the late Prof. Naville—and the slight extent to which even the 
more striking attacks of Prof. Welch affect the main position of the 
literary hypothesis, will not share his doubts.’ It is the bibliographer 
who, not unnaturally, is swayed by the conflicting tendencies in Old 
Testament research, and feeling himself standing on shaky, if not un- 
familiar, ground, safeguards himself in his Preface. One reads his 
admirable bibliographical notes, with their information on rival ex- 
planations or contending views; one turns to Jsvael/ amongst the 
Nations and sees through what omissions his sketch has been con- 
structed ; finally, one reads his Preface with its reference to the working- 
hypothesis which has made so profound a differerice between the Old 
Testament study of the last fifty years and all that preceded it. One 
feels that Mr Baynes has gone out of his way to cite the more than 
unfavourable verdict of an eminent legal light accustomed to handle 
evidence—a verdict obviously the more weighty on that account. That 
the book has very many merits and that scholars will welcome the 
notes there can be no doubt; but when a writer appears to have no 
convictions that call for courage, one wonders whether the Preface 
renders a service to the young students for whom it is intended. 
Speaking quite generally, one cannot but contrast the superficiality of 
modern reactionary and ultra-conservative tendencies opposed to pro- 
gressive criticism with the massiveness of the work of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen, of Robertson Smith and Driver, and others responsible for the 
great forward steps in criticism. Nay more, this superficiality stands 
in most striking contrast even to some of the earlier books written 
along anti-critical lines—e. g. by Orr, who seems to be cited only once, 
and by J. Robertson, who does not seem to be named at all. Such 
writers (see further Camb. Anc. Hist. ii 667 foot), even though one dis- 
agrees with them, can be read and re-read with profit ; and it is really 
regrettable that modern works, which in attacking critical views might 
force a further progressive developement, are usually so weak and ill- 
equipped. In the interests of biblical research this is much to be 
deplored, for Old Testament criticism is a discipline, and its opponents 
should make some effort to understand the standpoint which either they 


1 On Prof. Naville’s attacks reference may be made to J. 7.S. xxv (1924) 
pp. 4328qq. As regards Prof. Welch, see J. 7. S. xxvi 162 sqq., where a distinction 
is drawn between his recognition of the late date of Deuteronomy and of the post- 
exilic date of P in their present form and, on the other hand, his arguments for the 
antiquity of the material they embody. 
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repudiate or which they have picked up, prepared to drop at any 
moment whenever the wind freshens. 

In the book before us the weight is laid upon the historical rather 
than the religious aspect of the Old Testament. But, as Dean Stanley 
declared, ‘ Whatever is true History teaches true Religion’. The his- 
torical and the religious aspects cannot be kept entirely apart, and such 
questions as these naturally arise: Does one’s personal religion neces- 
sarily imply or demand what might be called a traditionalist or markedly 
conservative view of the Old Testament? and Does one’s view of the 
history of Israel allow an adequate conception of the religious value of 
the Old Testament? Now, there are many who are hurt by the de- 
structive or negative views of critics moderate or advanced, and in this 
age of unrest it is entirely natural that they should desire to concentrate 
upon the ve/igious meaning rather than the historical criticism of the 
Old Testament. To a certain extent the present conservative or re- 
actionary tendencies appear to be due, not so much to any careful and 
unprejudiced study of the details of biblical criticism as to the con- 
viction that the Old Testament as interpreted even by ‘ moderate’ 
scholars has not the spiritual force of the Old Testament of pre-critical 
days. Rightly or wrongly I am tempted to believe that it is the 
inadequacy of Old Testament criticism for the re/igious consciousness 
which accounts for much confused argument of the day. It is true 
that one encounters men competent as historians in other fields, or 
archaeologists, or travellers who have visited Abraham’s birthplace, or 
can endorse the military accuracy of the Book of Joshua ; and they will 
oppose various critical views. But it is perhaps legitimate to dis- 
tinguish between them, unaware as they not rarely prove to be of the 
more intricate details upon which criticism rests, and those to whom 
the religious or spiritual weakness of modern critical literature is the 
gravest stumbling-block ; and these one cannot approach save with 
sympathy. 

Old Testament research is becoming increasingly psychological. 
Instead of the enquiry into literary and historical questions, the aim 
then is to determine what this or the other statement meant for the 
Israelite. In co-ordinating its meaning for him and its meaning for us 
we are approaching that standpoint of past generations where the 
religious meaning of a narrative made an immediate appeal to the 
ordinary reader. In understanding the subjective and psychological 
value of any narrative, belief, &c., for the Israelite, we are finding a new, 
real, and immediate value for ourselves. This step is, of course, no 
novel one—that criticism has removed certain ‘difficulties’, and has 
given a new religious value to the Old Testament, is a common ex- 
perience. But the trend to which I refer seems to be becoming 
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more definite, with the result that the gulf between the Bible of the 
ordinary simple religious soul and that of the critic will be lessened. 
This will make the task of criticism more delicate, for in restating the 
psychological and spiritual value of some narrative or belief, we may 
expect the old religious meaning to come to the front but in a new 
form ; and what may seem a conservative tendency in one direction— 
and a very vital one, namely, the restatement of religious truth—will not 
be reactionary because the old ideas will be in a new framework of 
history, the work of criticism will have been taken into account and 
not ignored. Both psychology and archaeology often seem to en- 
courage conservative tendencies, and veritable reactionary tendencies 
harmful to the growth of knowledge are likely to increase. 

As one example of the significance of even very advanced criticism 
I would point to the Pentateuch and the religious value of the story of 
the Exodus and Conquest to those who adopted a whole-hearted 
thorough-going traditionalist attitude. The lessons that have been drawn 
are familiar. On the other hand, what modern criticism can draw from 
it can be seen in the commentaries.’ But even when one goes farther and 
adopts a much rnore advanced critical standpoint and, when one regards, 
as I would, even the older sources J and E as exilic im ‘heir present 
form, the religious value is actually heightened. The Pentateuch can 
be used, more or less as a whole, to illustrate the exilic and early post- 
exilic ages. The religious value of the Exodus and Conquest is, then, 
no longer that of actual historical events of distant pre-Davidic times ; 
nor is it distributed somewhat intermittently and disconnectedly over 
a number of centuries, according to the current dates of J, E, D, P; but 
the ideas illustrate the internal vicissitudes and developements of 
Israel when she was undergoing reconstruction in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c. There is a new historical framework, and the religious and 
historical aspects again converge. The old traditions of an escape 
from bondage and an entry into a Promised Land become, on this 
theory, the symbols of the transition from an old era to a new one 
and the discipline of people and leaders. A people are passing from 
one epoch to another—to a ‘ Promised Land’. 

The essential unity which the traditionalist maintained is thus re- 
tained, though admittedly at a very late age;* and the most essential 
truths admit of being worked into the actual history of a period which 
is far more important for one’s conception of human developement.* 


1 See, e. g., M°Neile Exodus, Introduction, pp. cxix sqq. 

2 See the interesting observations of the late Dr James Orr (of. cit. p. 527) on 
theories of a ‘ practical contemporaneousness’ of authorship, or a ‘ simultaneous 
working together’ of the documents. 

3 I have ventured to cite this inasmuch as Mr Baynes—throughout generous to 
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In all great history, in the dramatic inter-relation of stages of history 
and of teaching as set forth in the Bible there is something that is more 
than ‘ sacred’ ; and the present fundamentalist, ultra-conservative, and 
reactionary tendencies, in so far as they betoken the effort to preserve 
this—may I say >—‘ sacramental’ value of the Bible, may be regarded as 
a call to Old Testament scholars to determine whether scholarship has 
completed iis task of restoring the profound spiritual meaning which 
the Bible has had in history and which has so powerfully influenced 
the course of history. The more technical arguments and objections 
to criticism, as I have attempted to indicate, will be met technically ; 
and those who propose to deal more particularly with the historical 
aspects must realize the technical nature of the study. But to the other 
objections the reply will be that through the progress of criticism the 
Old Testament is having an increasingly spiritual value, one surely 
not less than what it had in the past. Criticism and—be it noted— 
external evidence in particular are giving us a much more impressive 
conviction of the Divine Process ruling in universal history, and though 
progressive criticism may seem to be moving ever farther away from the 
old traditional position, the spiritual values of the Old Testament are 
being reinterpreted and restated in a more significant form. 

That there is a price to pay must be recognized. Already I have 
endeavoured to point out at what cost the readable sketch in Jsrae/ 
amongst the Nations has been achieved. Needless to add, what has 
been said does not refer.to this book alone. The ordinary reader, 
wearied if not repelled by lengthy discussions or by inconclusive 
results, and unable to pick out the new facts which prove to be vital, 
is scarcely aware of the forceful methods mofe or less unconsciously 
adopted by those writers whose simple and straightforward narratives 
are often so reassuring. Who troubles, in such cases, to consider the 
really drastic implications of some seemingly moderate or conservative 
sketch of the events? Who goes beneath the surface and sees how 
writers have filled their waste-paper baskets with the inconvenient 
and contradictory data which would embarrass a simple story? The 
ordinary reader does not realize the drastic methods that are—and 
must be—adopted in order to present an easy, intelligible narrative 
of the history and religion of Israel. He is unconscious of the sacrifice. 
Along such lines would run the reply which progressive Old Testament 
criticism would make to its antagonists. On the one hand is the 


those from whom he probably differs most—has done me the honour of referring 
to my article ‘ Pentateuch’ in the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (p. 310), 
where I have endeavoured to place the Pentateuch on the background of those 
great social, political, and religious changes in the middle of the first millennium B.c, 
which mark a new era in universal history. 
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price unconsciously paid by those who have found in some ‘con- 
servative ’ or ‘moderate’ reconstruction the religious values which they 
cherish ; and on the other is a shifting of the historical perspective, 
the transference of attention from one series of events formerly taken 
to be literally true to another series which mark a great creative epoch, 
and the placing of the drama of Israel in the grand developement of 
history and religion. 

The Old Testament is being placed upon the background of our 
knowledge of the ancient East and of ancient religion. We are gaining 
truer conceptions of ‘ Israel among the Nations’, and the religious and 
spiritual value of the Old Testament is being interwoven with know- 
ledge more authentic than that of the traditionalist and extreme con- 
servative. The Old Testament, once an integral part of the thought of 
the day, is being organically bound up with new positive knowledge 
and progressive methods of study. Its sacred, its sacramental value, is 
not one that stands out of relation to ordinary knowledge and is pre- 
served only by being left untouched ; on the contrary, it becomes more 
wonderful—more transcendent, one might say—in proportion as the 
criticism of the Old Testament comes into line with the forward move- 
ments in the study of archaeology and ancient history, of sociology, 
psychology, and comparative religion. 

Whether the differing tendencies in Old Testament research will 
become more obvious and the lines of cleavage more marked, time will 
show. Here one word alone needs to be said. We are often tempted 
to contrast ‘extreme’ tendencies—to the Left and to the Right—and 
we assume that Truth lies between the two, in a mediating moderate 
position, in some genial compromise. But we also speak of ‘ flying off 
at a tangent’; and, we may ask, What is the course of research that 
proceeds otherwise? It may often seem that the curve of advanced 
criticism is taking one ever farther away from the starting-point ; but 
it may be that the straightest line in the world of thought is a curve. 
For though we do not return ultimately to our original starting-point, 
we may be tending towards a position which in fullness and richness 
approximates it more truly than those positions through which the path 
of criticism has lain. Here would be no return to the old—that were 
veritable reaction—but the old would reappear in a new form with 
a pregnancy and driving power for which past history furnishes in- 
spiring parallels. For Old Testament criticism will be fulfilling itself 
when it shall have passed from the rebirth and reconstruction of the 
religion of Israel—amid the reaction and decay that mark the sur- 
rounding Oriental powers—to the comp/efe reinterpretation and re- 
statement of the religious value of the Old Testament itself (cf. Camdé. 
Anc. Hist. iii 500). 


S. A. Cook. 
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Essays in Philosophy, by JAMES WaRD, late Professor of Mental Philo- 
sophy at Cambridge, F.B.A., &c.: with a Memoir of the Author 
by OLWEN WaRD CamPBELL. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1927.) 


Dr Warp has been happily provided with his biographer in a daughter 
who has inherited his own versatility and width of intellectual interest, 
and is also endowed with literary talents of high order. Mrs Campbell 
seeks not so much to deal with her father’s philosophical work, as to 
narrate his life and to portray his personality; and for her memoir, 
which is a masterpiece in biographical literature, and which occupies 
about a hundred pages of this volume, all readers and disciples of the 
great teacher will owe her gratitude. To many of such persons, know- 
ing little about Ward’s life before its academic period, the history of his 
earlier years will be surprising, and will perhaps at times make even dis- 
tressing reading. As Mrs Campbell says, his ‘is one of those lives 
which are of interest to every adventurous spirit because they are in 
essence a voyage of discovery, where the traveller sets out with no 
other guide than the pointing compass of his own soul, for an unknown 
land, and after many conflicts, obstacles, and inevitable losses, arrives at 
his goal’. 

Of the dozen essays contained in this collection, the majority have 
been published before ; students of philosophy, sensible of the weighti- 
ness of practically everything that Dr Ward wrote, will therefore have 
unearthed these already. Some, however, appear now in print for the 
first time. The selection, following lines laid down by the author, has 
been made by Professors Sorley and Stout, to whom, for their editorial 
labour, our thanks are due. One gathers from their Preface that no 
more of the literary remains of Dr Ward are to receive publication, 
although he left masses of notes for courses of lectures, and sometimes 
the spoken word was taken down by students. I have been informed that 
the course of lectures on the theory of knowledge, repeatedly delivered, 
was not only taken down in shorthand but also type-written ; and I had 
therefore indulged the hope that this valuable matter might yet be given 
forth in a book. But if one is saddened by the thought of the student’s 
loss involved in the non-emergence of this material, which he would be 
grateful to have in any state of disorderedness, one cannot, of course, 
but approve the decision of the literary executors, responsible only to 
the deceased author, when they tell us that ‘it is doubtful whether any 
one but the author himself could have worked up the result into a book 
which would have satisfied him’. 


Five of the essays before us hang together, in that their titles indicate 
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that they are concerned with philosophy in general or as a whole; its 
progress, its difficulties, its present trend, its orientation and relation to 
scientific standpoints, and so forth. My separation of these is arbitrary, 
and of no significance other than of convenience. 

In the first essay of this group, Dr Ward compares the advance of 
philosophy with that of science, and shews that the assertion that philo- 
sophy has made no progress such as science can claim, is partly untrue, 
partly unfair and unintelligent. In the next, attention is called 
especially to a fundamental difficulty intrinsic to philosophy, viz. the 
fact that its basic concepts involve one another, or are mutually im- 
plicated. They are not, and cannot be, in the technical sense, distinct 
(i.e. isolable, free from mutual involution, rather than clear). Hence 
the logico-mathematical procedure, the method of linear progress, of 
‘divide and conquer’ or ‘one thing at a time’, however possible in 
mathematics and theoretical science, is precluded from philosophy. If, 
for’ instance, we try to isolate the conceptions of substance and cause, 
they but suffer evaporation into abstractions no longer serviceable for 
thought about actuality. Thus the great speculative ontologists who 
ambitiously used this kind of method—Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Hegel—were seers in an ideational realm, rather than solvers of actual 
problems. This essay, hitherto unpublished, contains perhaps more 
matter that is not discussed in the author’s books than any of the 
group; and I should place it first amongst the five in importance and 
value. 

The address on the present trend of philosophical speculation is 
interesting, chiefly on account of its comments and criticism on con- 
temporary literature: that is to say, on works dating from about the 
beginning of this century. One could only wish that it had run to con- 
siderably greater length ; for it passes so quickly from topic to topic as 
to be almost scrappy. The lecture following it, on orientation, is a con- 
densation of an important portion of the argument against naturalism, 
presented in the first series of Gifford Lectures: this will be welcomed 
by readers of that large work who found its scientific detail and techni- 
calities formidable. Lastly comes ‘ An introduction to philosophy’: 
a critical and succinct statement of such lines of doctrine and method, 
in Plato and Aristotle, as were most largely determinative of subsequent 
philosophizing, and of the relations of their philosophy to mathematics, 
logic, science, and ‘history’. There is almost as much of Ward in it, 
and of Ward at his best, as of the ancient Greeks. 

After the essays which announce themselves to be concerned with 
philosophy as a whole, is placed the Adamson Lecture on ‘ mechanism 
and morals’. It does not treat of ethics, as its title might suggest, but 
rather of the ‘historical’; by which the author means conscious agents 
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and their deeds, as distinguished from the phenomenal things, of which 
Empirical Science discovers the laws, for theoretical science to interpret 
in terms of mechanism. Like the essay on Orientation, this discourse 
traverses ground covered in the Gifford Lectures, and is similarly 
valuable, as containing a variant of part of the argument of those works. 
It argues that matter and mechanism cannot explain life and mind, 
whereas the physical and mechanically describable can be explained in 
terms of spiritual monads or of pampsychism. Dr Ward had a great 
reverence for what he often calls ‘the principle’ of continuity, some- 
times seeming to overlook that, when extended beyond the limits of 
empirical observation, the ‘ principle’ expresses but a pious hope. 
Hence, partly, his intolerance of dualism, the necessity to eliminate 
which, in the interests of theism, he perhaps exaggerated. But in arguing 
that unmitigated spiritualism is a osstb/e ontology, he was within his 
rights as an empiricist: i.e. as one who sets out from facts and tests 
theory by application to facts. He elsewhere argues (persuasively, as it 
seems to me) that spiritualism has the advantage over dualism, when 
the rival theories are applied to solve the problem of body and mind; 
and if we accept that superiority as proved, we may claim that spiritual- 
ism, involving ‘contingency everywhere’, is adequate also to the further 
particular but large problem of biological heredity. For, in the next 
essay of this volume, Dr Ward submits strong scientific reasons for 
believing that ‘the secret of heredity is to be found in the facts of 
memory ’, and so is to be explained in terms of psychology, rather than 
in terms of mechanical laws. 

The ninth essay is a presidential address to the Aristotelian Society. 
In subject-matter it is closely related with some of the preceding five 
contiguous essays on philosophy ; for it begins as a discourse on the 
method of philosophy, and, passing on to deal with contemporary 
thought, ends in a criticism of neo-Hegelian Absolutism. Philosophy, 
it is argued, cannot begin at the beginning ; its method must be ‘ in- 
verse’, from the posterior to the logically and ontally prior. From 
Plato down to Bradley and Bosanquet, many of the greatest con- 
structive philosophers have begun from a standpoint ‘which only a 
completed philosophy would occupy ’: and with general consent they are 
held hitherto to have failed. They have inevitably shewn lack of con- 
tinuity and coherence, and so have produced what Kant stigmatized as 
philosophical rhapsodizing. Philosophy can never be complete; the 
most it can do, is to advance continuously and tentatively, and be 
coherent. Aristotle, almost at the beginning of the history of philo- 
sophy, obtained a glimpse of the only right method, but turned away 
from it; Kant obtained more than a glimpse and, though to a much 
smaller extent, also turned away, thereby preparing for absolute idealism 
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Ward himself seems to me to deserve a place in future histories of 
philosophy—apart from his pre-eminence as a psychologist, and quite 
independently of how his particular conclusions may stand the test of 
time—because, in fuller measure than any other individual teacher, he 
has employed, without wavering or desertion, the very uncommon 
method in philosophy, which he himself regards as the only one open to 
us, if philosophy is to be ¢ruth valid of actuality. In other words, he is 
a pioneer in an empiricism that has as little in common with what is 
historically associated with that name, as with @ frior? rationalism. If 
any accusation of wavering, or desertion of his principle or method, can 
be brought against him, by one who would use it with rigorous con- 
sistency and radicalness, it is at one point only ; one which does not 
affect the coherence of what may be called his system, and one as to 
which perhaps he has not expressed himself fully enough to allow the 
critic to urge the charge with confidence. What I here refer to, is 
Ward's attitude, or rather hints as to an attitude that possibly was his, 
towards ‘necessary truth’ of logic, mathematics, and axiology, which, in 
his other recently published posthumous work, he asserts to be none 
the less ‘necessary’ and applicable to all possible worlds, though its 
realization depends on actuality. He carefully distinguishes between 
what he sometimes calls ‘truth’, and ‘ validity’, respectively ; but one 
can conceive a critic asking if there is not an element of contingency in 
these so-called necessary truths, in that the entities they are concerned 
with owe their forthcomingness—what some would call their ‘ existence’ 
—to postulation and, therefore, to actual willing. If so, does not such 
voluntarism as Ward professed, for once give place to Platonism ? 

But this is a digression from the volume before us. Returning to it, 
we find next an address on Einstein and Epistemology. With the 
theory of relativity, as presented by mathematical physicists who abstain 
from metaphysics, or as a further stage in the economical ‘ description’ 
which Ward took theoretical physics to be, he of course has no quarrel. 
As an attempt to attain, through the relative, an understanding of the 
absolute, or as metaphysically expounded by Prof. Eddington and 
others, it can be condemned by the epistemologist, to whom knowledge 
of the theory of tensors is superfluous, as false in method and un- 
productive of knowledge or understanding. This address is aptly placed 
in the volume by the editors. As a criticism of the latest absolutism in 
physics, it follows well on a lecture scrutinizing recent absolutism in 
mental philosophy ; while, as indicating the role of Prof. Eddington’s 
version of the relativity-theory in emphasizing the subjective or an- 
thropic element in knowledge, it leads on to the study of Kant which 
succeeds it. For one of the features of Kant’s philosophy as a whole, to 
which Ward has especially called attention, is its explicit and implicit 
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insistence on the anthropic, or ejective and interpretative, factor in 
knowledge of the world, not to say in theology; and it is one of 
supreme importance, not merely for understanding Kant, but also for 
ascertaining the nature of knowledge and its relation to faith. The 
essay entitled ‘Immanuel Kant’ is masterly, if only in respect of its 
condensedness and its apparent immediate penetration at all points to 
the essential pith. On this account, no more shall be said of it than 
a word of encouragement to students who have found Ward’s small 
book on Kant difficult, because of its compression and conciseness : 
and that is, that the yet further degree of condensation, achieved in this 
essay, has brought to myself increased clarification, rather than presented 
more of incomprehensibility. 

There remain two essays to be mentioned, the first in the volume, 
entitled ‘Can faith remove mountains ?’, and the last, on ‘ The Christian 
ideas of faith and eternal life’. By ‘faith’ the author here means 
fiducia or trust in ideal objects created by ideation and ‘ realized’, not 
in the sense of actualized—as is a machine by its inventor—but as 
pragmatically found to minister to the spiritual life. As the world of 
science is beyond the reach of the brute, but nevertheless exists, so the 
kingdom of heaven, opened out in ‘ God-consciousness’ but beyond the 
cognitive pqwers of the naturalist, may be reality of higher order than 
the world in space and time. 

There can be reasonable faith in such alleged reality, though no 
knowledge of it. The faith-element involved in all knowledge of 
actuality might perhaps with advantage have been indicated more fully 
in this connexion ; as it is, the appearance is given of a sharper anti- 
thesis between faith and knowledge than really obtains. Similarly, it 
might have saved possible misconception, if, in the discussion of eternal 
life, Prof. Ward had not so severely isolated the hold on eternity from 
all association with the hope of immortality. He took the Christian 
conception of the eternal to have no reference to time or to timeless- 
ness, but to be purely a value-concept which should—I suppose—have 
had as much practical significance for the first Christians, if they had 
been ‘of all men most miserable’. A large part of the final essay is 
digression into an indictment of ecclesiastical corruption of essential 
Christianity. One may be in sympathy with Dr Ward’s charges, yet 
call them trite, and surmise that the occasion of addressing a theo- 
logical society was used as an opportunity to get them off his chest. 

The volume, as a whole, is a supplement to the author’s previous 
works that no one, who values them, can afford to be without. The 
essays were written at dates ranging between 1879 and 1924; yet not 
only do they form a connected whole : they illustrate the continuity and 
coherence of Dr Ward’s philosophy. 
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Faith and Reason in Religion, by GEORGE GALLoway, D.Phil., D.D. 
(London, Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1927.) 


SERIOUS students of philosophical theology will welcome another 
book from the Jearned and thoughtful author of Principles of Religious 
Developement, Religion and Modern Thought, &c. It is to be hoped 
that Dr Galloway will be prevailed upon to present us with the unified 
outcome of his matured thought, in a series of Gifford Lectures. Mean- 
while we have been given a new instalment, in a collection of essays on 
more or less connected subjects. The title of the book indicates the 
binding thread, and the first lecture is directly concerned with know- 
ledge (or reason) and faith. 

A short account of the historical developement of the contrast of 
faith and knowledge serves incidentally to shew that ‘faith’ and 
‘reason ’ both bear a variety of meanings, with different theologians and 
philosophers. It seems to me that the disentangling of these meanings, 
and the psychological analysis of the several functions that have been 
called by the names faith and reason, is a step that needs to be taken, 
before their relations can be further studied. This is done to some 
extent by the author, in the case of faith. Dr Galloway indicates the 
difference between faith, as the assurance of things hoped for, and 
belief (which is often called faith) as holding true on satisfactory 
evidence, or as opining. And certainly, as thus described, faith and 
belief differ. Yet even in faith as described in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—described as broader than religious faith, yet not broadly 
enough, because the description only applies to successful ventures— 
there is, besides motivation by feeling or value, the equally essential 
element, cognitive rather than conative, of ideation or creative imagina- 
tion. There is also so much of belief as is involved in taking the 
ideational object for a reality, though as yet without satisfactory evidence. 
This done, the attitude of trust toward the object, the fiducia which is 
also called faith, but which presupposes the acts just described (for 
which perhaps the name fides might be utilized), becomes possible. It 
is not the author’s purpose, here, to pursue analysis to the farthest limit 
to which it can be prosecuted, and he has supplied as clear an account 
of faith as is practicable in the absence of such completed analysis. 
More of loss is incurred, however, through the author’s abstention from 
applying to reason, even so much of sifting as he has devoted to faith. 
The consequence is that he seems not to use this term, of many mean- 
ings, in one and the same sense throughout his book. Dr Galloway 
is content to draw no hard distinction between reason and knowledge, 
and to adopt as convenient Kant’s technical use of ‘reason’ as dis- 
tinguished from that of ‘understanding’. But if the vagueness attend- 
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ing the former of these decisions is without pernicious effect on his 
exposition, some advantage, accruing to theology from a recognition of 
the arbitrariness of Kant’s distinction, is forfeited by the latter of these 
conventions. Moreover Kant’s reason is (for him) mo¢ knowledge, and 
is (at least for us) broadly identical with faith ; while cognition-attitude 
towards the noumenal, whose ‘hat Kant affirmed while denying know- 
ledge as to its what, belongs to knowledge, rather than to what can be 
called faith. 

The second lecture is on the genesis and the truth, taken in connexion, 
of religious beliefs. The general issue as to how far, if at all, genesis 
bears on 4nowad/e validity, is not discussed, though we should like to 
know Dr Galloway’s views on it. Some pages are devoted to critical 
examination of theories as to the nature, origin, and developement of 
religion : a subject on which we have already learned that Dr Galloway 
is a learned and judicious guide. While agreeing with the main trend 
of this essay and with its argumentation as a whole, I wonder if, here 
and there, retrospective interpretation of data, from the point of view of 
theism established, is not allowed to take the place of argument for 
theism, to which we are still on the way out. Thus we are told (p. gr) 
that the issue of religious criticism of religious beliefs in a process of 
developement | progress ?| seems impossible, ‘ unless the movement were 
guided by some growing vision of the Divine’. As part of a cumulative 
argument for theism, as a possible, and even as the most reasonable, 
interpretation of things, no doubt this suggestion carries weight ; but it 
would be a renouncing of the ‘natural’ kind of explanation, such as is 
by no means exclusive of the ‘ supernatural’ kind, if it were intended to 
imply that here psychological, and atheously describable, causation were 
impossible. Again, I cannot assimilate the statement (p. 93) that a 
value that is to work must have some living relation to reality. It is 
ambiguous. ‘ Reality’ may here refer to God or other objects of 
religious belief, which is the reference intended or desiderated ; it may 
also refer to actual conduct and its environment, which is the reference 
that indubitably obtains. Unfortunately for pragmatist arguments of 
this over-direct kind, it is fact that existential beliefs, provided they are 
held with personal convincedness, may be valuable, in the sense of 
promoting edification of life and character, and yet be erroneous as to 
their existential import. The ambiguity in question is resolved, when 
(p. 101) comparison is drawn between the working (in conduct), that 
can be ascribed to a religious belief, and the working (in colligating 
phenomena), that is possessed by a scientific hypothesis; but it would 
seem that the parallel wanted is not that of a hypothesis that de- 
scriptively colligates phenomena, but that of a proposition about ontal 
realities. As is said a few lines farther on, ‘in goodness lies man’s 
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affinity with that transcendent Good we name God’ ; but this is as yet 
the demonstrandum, and needs to be somehow reached, before the 
pragmatist’s assertion, purporting to be demonstrating, can be justified. 
These, however, are details of little significance for the argument as 
a whole ; unless perchance they be straws indicating the difficulty which 
even the strenuous thinker may encounter, in ascertaining at precisely 
what level of his knowledge-organization he will allow entrance to the 
pragmatic element, which even science cannot wholly strain out of its 
foundations. ; 

The third lecture deals with the finality of the Christian religion, con- 
sidered in connexion with developement in religion and doctrine. Some 
modernists, Troeltsch, and other writers on the subject, are discussed ; 
and the author concludes that in Christianity, as a peculiar or indi- 
vidual form of ethical theism, there is a transcendent or absolute 
element, though this cannot be proved by any historical, scientific, or 
philosophical method. ‘The attempt to give a rational proof of the 
finality of the Christian religion’, runs the last sentence of the essay, 
‘will always fail, just because it is faith not reason which gains that ex- 
perience of value on which the assurance of finality rests.’ ‘ Reason’ 
would seem to carry here a narrower, or more logically ‘ rational ’, sense 
than that which it has previously borne for the author. But my main 
unfulfilled desideratum with regard to this lecture is information as to 
what precisely is intended to be understood by ‘the Christian religion’. 
Is it the personal religion of Jesus, or that and something more, and if 
so, how much more? In one of Ward’s recently published essays 
occurs an interesting expression of opinion as to the finality of 
Christianity, in the first of these senses. Ward cites Goethe’s saying, 
‘Let the human mind expand as much as it will, beyond the grandeur 
and moral elevation of Christianity, as it sparkles and shines in the 
Gospels, beyond that, the human mind will not advance’. He then 
adds, ‘I would say need not advance’ ; agreeing here with Martineau 
that ‘ Christianity, understood as the personal religion of Jesus Christ, 
stands clear of all perishable elements and realizes the true relation 
between man and God’. Whether Dr Galloway would be content with 
this attitude seems doubtful. 

In treating of history and its religious interpretation, the author 
rejects the view that human progress is necessary or is a divine law of 
history, and maintains that the ultimate raison d’étre of social develope- 
ment is the subserving of personal developement. He has discussed 
the philosophy of history at greater length elsewhere. Here he chiefly 
pleads again for the idea of an ever-present kingdom in which every 
striving spirit comes to its completion, early and late actors in the play 
enjoying the same spiritual heritage, so that every point in history is 
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charged with religious meaning, and the past is not mere means to a far- 
off event ; and, once more, it is faith, not reason, on which he relies. 

Grace and Freedom is the subject of the next discourse. It is argued 
with lucidity and reasonableness that between grace and freedom there 
is no antithesis, while no success has attended the neo-Hegelian at- 
tempt to synthesize, by obliteration of distinctions, these factors in 
some fundamental unity. With the exception of a wise address on the 
study of theology in connexion with ministerial work, on which I will 
not touch, the last lecture of the series is one on Butler as an apologist. 
Dr Galloway is sympathetic and very fair to Butler; and the few 
criticisms that he passes on Zhe Analogy are justifiable. There is 
one point, however, in this connexion, on which comment may be 
offered. It is remarked (p. 197) that it is in his sober balancing of 
probabilities that the modern man finds Butler least convincing ; ‘in 
a time of buoyant faith . . . the notion that the religious man must base 
his life on probabilities . . . would never be taken seriously.’ It makes 
all the difference here, whether one means probabilities, from the stand- 
point of the experience which the individual believer is ‘ enjoying ’, i. e. 
probabilities accounted such by the believer himself, or probabilities 
that (whatever the individual takes them to be) are such, from the point 
of view of reflective knowledge or common science. The ‘ full assurance 
of faith’ indeed transcends, as Dr Galloway says, the realm of pro- 
babilities ; provided ‘ probability’ is interpreted from the former of the 
standpoints just distinguished: not necessarily, if we interpret from the 
latter standpoint. Now, though Butler may not have recognized any such 
distinction, and may therefore incur in some measure the criticism that is 
passed upon him, it is natural to suppose that he was a sharer of Locke’s 
doctrine, that what we commonly call knowledge, e. g. natural science, 
is ‘probable belief’; and it is then possible to regard him as, in the 
field of theology, a better Lockean than Locke. Thus, ‘ probability is 
the guide of life’, or ‘ theology is probable belief ’—-which is practically 
the same as ‘ theology rests on faith ’—is an utterance the pregnancy of 
which in import is far more appreciable to us, in the light of recent 
inductive logic, than it could have been for Butler. Full assurance 
of faith is individual certitude-feeling ; Butler’s probability is public 
science renouncing logical certainty. How theologians of the nineteenth 
century went astray, either by confounding these things or by assuming 
them to be mutually exclusive, we are now realizing. 
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An Experiment with Time, by J. W. Dunne. (London, A. & C. Black, 
Ltd., 1927.) 


On the strength of fragments of dream-experience and also of waking 
experience, and of experiments connected therewith, the author of this 
well-written and entertaining book suggests that the human mind 
possesses some faculty of foresight. The remarkable facts which he 
reports will doubtless be sifted by psychologists ; meanwhile, wonderful 
as the experiences may seem in their unsifted state, their sporadic ap- 
pearance scarcely justifies the hasty conclusion, expressed in some press 
notices of Mr Dunne’s book, that ‘an extraordinary faculty of the widest 
philosophical implication’ has been discovered. If dreams contain 
‘images’ of future events, it follows that the future is real or existent, in 
the same sense as is the past: that there is no becoming, or making of 
history. So the author elaborates a theory of time, in order meta- 
physically to interpret the data of his abnormal experience. Time is 
serial, in the sense that flow or passage of time implies another order of 
time, and so on; in other words, the dogma, that time knows but one 
dimension, is repudiated. If I understand the author rightly, his argu- 
ment derives its force from an initial hypostatization of a subsistent 
relation into an existent term, and the figurative expression ‘time 
passes’ is literalized. Serial time involves a serial observer: and at 
this stage of the argument I suspect confusion of the field of an indi- 
vidual experient’s consciousness with that of common experience, con- 
ceptually elaborated from the plurality of individual fields, called by 
common sense ‘real’, and regarded as moving independently of any 
individual’s attention which ‘follows’ it. The later direct proof, by 
the analytic method, of the ‘serialism’ of the conscious observer 
involves the preliminary dogma that there can be no consciousness 
without consciousness of it: and this is regarded by psychologists in 
general as a gratuitous assumption. Whether these errors radically 
vitiate the whole of the argumentation in which they are embodied, 
I cannot say, because I am unable to translate the author’s thought in 
terms of my own apperceptive system: and that may be but my own 
defect. But those theologians who are able to follow where, I confess, 
I cannot, will perhaps be interested by the theological applications of 
which the author’s results admit. ‘Serialism’, we are told, discloses 
the existence of a soul which has a definite beginning in absolute time, 
with immortality in other dimensions of time; and also the existence 
of a superlative observer, possessing many of the capacities and func- 
tions which the theist assigns to God. 
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Purposive Evolution, by Epmunp Nose. (London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1927.) 


THE purposiveness of Nature that is discussed, in this volume, with 
scientific learning and wealth of quotation, with comprehensiveness and 
in detail, in eloquent and dignified style, is not what ‘ purposiveness’ 
means, but might, with more propriety and regard for established mean- 
ings, be called non-purposiveness. It is not identical or coextensive 
with internal teleology, the striving for self-betterment which is at- 
tributed to organisms ; nor with the external or transcendent teleology 
invoked by the theist. It is rather the Zweckmdssigheit, as contrasted 
with Adsichtlichkeit, that only implies adaptedness in things, and con- 
ceivably may find explanation, such as Kant sought, otherwise than in 
terms of the category of end. Indeed it is regarded by the author as 
the outcome of unintelligent ‘force’. The emergence of adaptation 
suggestive of purpose is, of course, then left an enexplained mystery. 
Contrivance or design in Nature, we are told (p. 524), ‘is the ele- 
mentary form of the end-reaching we witness and practise in our lives 
as organisms. Out of a process which has endurance for its goal 
emerges in both living and not-living the intelligence of “ intelligent” 
adaptations. In accepting this view we deliver purposiveness from its 
supposed origin in psychic elements ; the notion of a cosmos ruled by 
mind widens out into the thought of a cosmos potential of mind ...; 
the appeal to the argument from [sic] design yields to the argument 
from the nature of power.’ The ‘ancient thought of conscious design’ 
is rejected (p. 525) ‘for the conception of an omnipresent primordial 
intelligence identical with things’. 

These citations so speak for themselves as to need no comment. 
And they are typical illustrations of the author’s habit of mind. Indeed 
the generatio aeguivoca and ‘the naturalist’s fallacy’ are favourite in- 
struments in these chapters. Thus it is said (p. 531) that ‘ any worthy 
view of the cosmos process requires us to reverse the procedure of 
subjectivism by using for the interpretation of Nature not the super- 
ficial characters of life, but rather the fundamental characters of universe 
power’; and it is argued (p. 533) that inasmuch as ‘such personality 
as we know rests on a foundation of impersonal characters neither con- 
sciously originated nor consciously directed’, the voluntary activities 
of the organism are determined by the properties of matter. Thought 
that is so ‘comprehensive’ as to identify heights with depths, fruits 
with roots, the emergent with the ‘superficial’, and so levelling as to 
obliterate the difference between intelligence and unintelligent things, 
and to absorb the category of end into that of unconscious cause, can 
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hardly illumine cosmic problems: to blur vital distinctions does but 
reinstate pre-scientific nebulosity. 

To attribute the adaptedness of the world to a potency for adaptive- 
ness does not solve, but only restates, the problem set by the facts of 
adaptation and of progress. Teleology, invoking purposiveness proper, 
whether it be a true or a false explanation, at any rate explains. And 
it is belated to decry it as subjective or anthropomorphic, now that we 
know the category of cause or power to have the self-same origination 
as that of end, and to know none but the pragmatic justification obtain- 
able by any ‘regulative’ concept. 


First Steps in the Philosophy of Religion, by CuHarLes Harris, D.D. 
(London, Student Christian Movement, 1927.) 


Nort even first steps 7x philosophy of religion can be securely, or even 
intelligently, taken until previous steps have been made in psychology, 
theory of knowledge, &c. Consequently this little book, from the 
academic, or the teacher’s, point of view, must needs be unsatisfactory, 
because tending to foster superficiality. It might none the less possess 
merits as apologetic or missionary propaganda. However, I doubt 
whether it will be found convincing by present-day pupils who, so far as 
my experience goes, are before all things critical, curious, and unpre- 
pared to accept teaching without due reasons and full reckoning with 
alternative views. The book is reactionary; and some of its funda- 
mental doctrines are not only abandoned by philosophical theologians 
of the highest order, but are also likely to present burdens or diff- 
culties to inquiring and up-to-date minds. For instance, the concept 
of God that is offered, is that of the infinite and ‘ necessary’ Being ; and 
the arguments for theism that are, at least mainly, relied upon, are the 
old traditional ‘proofs’, The student is told (p. 8) that Kant’s ‘at- 
tempted disproof of the arguments for Theism’ was found by Hegel 
to be fallacious, and the traditional ‘proofs’ to require only a certain 
amount of adaptation and restatement to render them ‘as effective as 
ever’: also that it seems likely that Hegel’s point of view will in the 
end prevail, though it is admitted that at present ‘ critical’ views of the 
Kantian type are in the ascendant. Be this (abridged) quotation mis- 
leading or not, its last clause is both true and candid. But the reader 
must be docile indeed, who, after weighing it and without further shew- 
ing, will be led to believe Kant’s criticism to be negligible ; and, if he 
has learned anything about Hegel, he will wonder whether that philo- 
sopher’s adaptations and restatements really serve the interests of theism. 
Little or no notice is taken of theistic arguments that dispense with the 
old ‘proofs’; though one would have thought that such arguments 
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would possess more persuasive power at the present time. And much 
(e. g. the Kantian a@ priori factor in knowledge) is taken for unassailable 
truth, that is disputable and actually disputed by the greatest of teachers. 
The book, in fact, is not an introduction to theological philosophy as 
a pursuit, so much as an advocacy and an exposition of conclusions 
reached or presupposed. The list of works recommended, on its last 
page, for aiding further study of philosophy of religion is a curious 
medley, as remarkable for omissions of much that is masterly and 
classical as for inclusion of the mediocre. 
F. R. TENNANT. 


Christliche Dogmatik, by Prof. R. SEEBERG. (Deichertsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Leipzig, Vol. I, 1924, Vol. II, 1925.) 


In 1928 Prof. Seeberg will complete the thirtieth year of his theo- 
logical teaching at the University of Berlin. Some of his shorter works 
have been translated into English, such as Zhe Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Religion and Text-book of the History of Doctrines. 
But these last two volumes sum up and elaborate the results of his 
previous studies. Within the limits of a brief review, I can only sum- 
marize his arguments and indicate his dogmatic point of view. 

I should like, at the outset, to refer to Dr Caldecott’s analysis and 
appreciation of theistic theories in his Philosophy of Religion. In dis- 
cussing the Theism of the Will, he says (p. 80) that ‘its character is 
too marked for it to be amalgamated with any other, but it is certain 
that the prevalence of Will-psychology, and the general inclination to 
Faith in theology, will cause this field to be more and more abundantly 
occupied in the near future’. Though some English scholars have 
been moving in that direction, it is Prof. Seeberg who has given us the 
most consistent and thorough-going exposition of Christian doctrine in 
terms of will, and any future work on those lines will be obliged to 
traverse the same ground. 

The first volume of Prof. Seeberg’s work lays the foundations of 
theology and anthropology on the philosophy of religion and episte- 
mology. What is the fundamental conception of the Divine Being? 
So far as the Godhead is supramundane or holy, creative and uni- 
versally active, it is the Primal Will (Urwi//e). Of course this category 
is in no way identical with the primal basis of the world in the sense of 
Neoplatonism, or the unconscious will, better called vital impulse or 
lifeforce, of Schopenhauer or Hartmann. The Primal Will is Love, 
and bestows the ‘will to good’ on man. 

From an epistemological standpoint, the will is the inclusive term 
(Jndegriff) of human activity. Though we may emphasize, with Kant, 
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the activity in thought, yet the latter is conditioned by the will. 
Panlogism leads with inward necessity to Voluntarism. The will is the 
lord and master in the household of the soul. 

How is personality to be ascribed to God? Its nature has been well 
defined by Thomas Aquinas as rationalis naturae individua substantia, 
and the characteristic feature of persons is that zon solum aguntur sed 
per se agunt. The Divine Personality, therefore, is the unity of self- 
consciousness and self-determination. God’s Will and Thought = 
actus purus, or ceaseless activity. 

We may interpret on this principle the threefold Personality (Dre- 
faltigkeit) of God. Prof. Seeberg lays his emphasis rather on the three 
modes of action than on the three modes of being, and expresses his 
thought in three formulae : ‘ 

(a) God wills, that the world of nature should exist, and come into 
existence ; 

(4) God wills, that the world, contrary to His will or sinful, should 
be subjected to His dominant will and thereby exist ; 

(c) God wills, that particular persons in their necessary interaction 
with other persons should become members of His church and be 
occupied in it. In short, the Father is God in nature, the Son is Lord 
of history or of the church, and the Holy Spirit is God in the indi- 
vidual soul. The distinction between the economic and the immanent 
Trinity may be logically maintained, but does not add any new fact 
to our knowledge of God. The properties of the Divine Will may be 
further defined as universal activity (A//wirksamkeit), which Prof. See- 
berg prefers to Omnipotence (Ad/macht), and Omnipresence which 
means that God is spiritually active in all things. 

Man, on the other hand, may be generally defined as a free, self- 
determining being. He is so endowed by God that he can perform 
free acts, and is conscious of his freedom. Of course there are evil 
and selfish wills in the world, but the spiritual and social movement of 
mankind advances from conflicts of will to voluntary co-operation. 

We pass, in the second volume, to the specific Christian doctrines of 
Sin, Atonement, and the Incarnation. 

The real cause of sin is the evil will, and the universality of sin can 
be sufficiently explained without taking into account the physical in- 
heritance of evil tendencies. It may be doubtful whether a physical 
predisposition to certain sins or particular psychical capacities and in- 
clinations can be transmitted from parents to their children. The more 
important problem is the relation of evil to the Divine Will. Prof, 
Seeberg’s answer to this question appears at first sight paradoxical. 
God wills evil as something which ought not to be, or a condition, 
which must be overcome by His power. But He does not will it, in 
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so far as it should continue and remain. Anyhow, God does not 
merely permit evil, but overcomes it. 

As to Prof. Seeberg’s view of the Incarnation—he affirms repeatedly 
the true human personality of Jesus. The man Jesus can only take in 
as much of the Divine Being as is possible to human kind. So there is 
a gradual progressive developement in the human soul of Jesus. At 
the same time, there is constant harmony and conscious union of the 
human will with the divine in the Person of Christ. We must not think 
of Godhead and manhood as two physically limited beings existing over 
against one another in Jesus, but God was always in Him and He in 
God. The unity of the being of Christ rests therefore on the self- 
determination of the twofold personal life in Him. 

This belief in the true Godhead and true manhood of Christ leads to 
a positive view of the Atonement as a true redemption from sin. Prof. 
Seeberg reviews and criticizes the various theories and aspects of the 
Atonement, but he seems to sum up his doctrine in the short statement 
that the Redeemer produces continually in men, by the power of His 
spirit, faith and love. We might indeed view the Atonement as the 
gradual reconciliation and union of the wills of men with the will of 
God, which was, once for all, achieved in Christ. 

Prof. Seeberg adopts a moderate Lutheran standpoint in his view of 
the Church and the sacraments. The historical Church is distinguished 
from the Kingdom of God as the ecclesia visibilis from the ecclesia in- 
visibilis, but still the Church is the Kingdom of God realizing itself on 
earth. The word of evangelical preaching must be regarded as the real 
means of grace, and the two great sacraments are symbolical actions, 
the meaning of which is established and made effective by the word. 
Infant baptism is the objective assurance of regeneration through the 
Holy Spirit and of remission of sins, which must be subjectively ap- 
propriated by the adult believer. In the same way, the Lord’s Supper 
assures us of His spiritual] presence, and we appropriate the benefits of 
moral renewal and forgiveness. 

On the subject of eschatology: The end of all men is perfect com- 
munion with God, which can be fully realized only in eternal life. 
Then the real object of will and thought will be God. But there can 
be no true consummation of the Kingdom of God so long as there 
exists in the next world a vast number of unredeemed and unrepentant 
souls. The only method which will ensure God’s final victory over evil 
and bring about the consummation of His Kingdom is Universalism. 
All souls must be subjected to God, that God may be all in all. 

There are many details in Prof. Seeberg’s work which would repay 
examination and discussion, but I hope that this summary of his 


teaching may give a fair impression of his latest contribution to Christian 
doctrine. 


L. PATTERSON. 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought, by L. Patrerson, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 1926.) 


THE publisher’s wrapper describes the book within as ‘a careful 
monograph on a famous theologian of the Antiochene school’. There 
is no need to quarrel with the description, but it passes over one 
whole side of the work. It was not historical interest, so much as the 
‘modernity ’ of Theodore, that caused him to be chosen for this study, 
and Dr Patterson’s aim has been (1) to give a presentation of faith in 
the Incarnation which can command the respect of a person of modern 
scientific education, and (2) to shew that it is substantially in accord 
with this representative of the ancient church. 

The first half of the book gives a sympathetic and readable account 
of Theodore and his system, to which beginners in doctrinal history 
may well be directed. The second half indicates modern lines of 
thought, particularly with regard to the origin of man, heredity, and sin, 
with which the teaching of Theodore may be compared, and adumbrates 
a resultant ‘modern’ Christology and anthropology along lines of 
general resemblance to those of Antiochene teaching. 


Nemesius von Emesa, Anthropologie, translated into German by Dr EMIL 
OrtH. (Verlag Maria-Martental, Kaisersesch, Coblenz, 1925.) 


NemEsivs, bishop of Emesa, was a neighbour and contemporary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. His activity as a Christian apologist is to be 
placed in the first decade of the fifth century. He was a convert late 
in life, and, approaching Christianity in the eclectic spirit typical of the 
later Neoplatonic age, saw in it the basis for a consistent philosophy. 
He ruled a church that was still doing battle with the long dominant 
sun-cultus of Emesa, a fact which lends point to his presentation of 
a Christianized philosophy as a persuasive to educated pagans towards 
Christian faith. The Anthropology of Nemesius is notable as an early 
work of specialized scientific study. It begins by examining the place 
of man in the universe, and adopts Theodore’s doctrine that man is the 
aivdeopos of visible and invisible, rational and irrational. It goes far- 
ther in making him the highest term of an evolution whereby the one 
Creator progressively draws into union the dissimilar components of His 
manifold world. This estimate of man’s nature is supported by analysis 
of its constituents, which also reveals the extensive part played by the 
irrational in human psychology, the interplay of conscious purpose and 
primitive instinct, and the place of the involuntary and unconscious in 
a whole of which the conscious is only a part. In determining the 
nature and extent of the actual freedom of the will, Nemesius considers 
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current belief in destiny and the power of the stars, and closes with 
a short enquiry into the possibility of foreknowledge. The work is one 
of prime importance to historians of philosophy. And if it would be 
going too far to number Nemesius among the writers of the Antiochene 
doctrinal school, his Anthropology affords the student of doctrine valuable 
insight into the thought-background of the Christological school of 
Antioch. 

Dr Orth has done a service to the non-specialist reader by his transla- 
tion and excellent short introduction. His modest brochure should 
find a place on many English bookshelves. 


Des hi. Basilius d. Gr. Geistliche Ubungen, by Dr JoseruH WirtTic. 
(Aderholz, Breslau, 1922.) 


Tuis pamphlet is the first of a series of ‘Breslauer Studien zur 
historischen Theologie’. Its subject is the (probably unauthentic) 
Commentary on Isaiah which-appears at the end of the Benedictine 
edition of St Basil. Garnier, the original editor, was firmly against it ; 
Maran, who completed his work, wavered ; but Bardenhewer declares it 
the work of a Caesarean presbyter at the close of the fourth century. 
Dr Wittig sets out to prove, not only that it is substantially St Basil’s, 
but that it had its origin in addresses given by St Basil to the Pontic 
bishops who met him at Dazimon in the winter of 374-5. This seems 
rather much to prove, and while the reader can hardly fail to be interested 
in the subject, he is not likely to find the argument always convincing. 

Dr Wittig’s argument starts from the fact that the Commentary begins 
with an allegorical interpretation of ‘ Pray that your flight be not in the 
winter or on the sabbath day’. Now the time of the Dazimon con- 
ference was winter, Atarbius had just fed, and the fact of his having 
alleged a dream to the discredit of Basil’s orthodoxy would make the 
disquisition on true and false prophecy, which follows, topical. 

This may strike the reader as a little thin. But what will he say 
when he finds Dr Wittig, faced with Garnier’s contention that the 
Commentary lacks the ‘ gravitas’ and warmth of St Basil, retorting that 
it was winter when he wrote it and he had a bad chill? (p. 49). 

Dr Wittig has done well to recall attention to an interesting document, 
but has not, perhaps, settled the problems it presents. 


Baius et le Baianisme, by F.-X. JANSEN, S.J. (Desbarax, Louvain, 1927.) 

Tuis is No. 18 in a series published by the Museum Lessianum at 
Louvain. It is a theological essay on Baius (or, to name him in 
a modern form, Chancellor Michel de Bay, of Louvain University) and 
his ideas. Baius is interesting to Belgian readers as one of the most 
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brilliant academic figures in the history of his great university. To the 
theological reader anywhere he is one of the most interesting thinkers 
of the Tridentine period, affording a striking example of the way in which 
thought-movements, whose chief expression is in the reformed creeds, 
affected persons who remained in the Roman communion. For Baius, 
as for many of the leaders of the Reformation, the revived study of 
Scripture and of St Augustine formed a main creative impulse. He 
steeped himself in the work of the great African Father, until he was 
able to work it into what seemed to him one consistent theology in full 
agreement with the voice of.church authority. In the eyes of the pope’s 
advisers it seemed to have Protestant traits, particularly in the tendency 
shewn to accept the expressions of the Doctor of Hippo in preference 
to the utterances of the ‘living voice’ of the church. In 1567 Pius V 
in a ‘Constitution’ condemned seventy-six propositions touching the 
Fall, Original Sin, Free Will, and Grace, of which the greater part had 
been asserted in the works of Baius. Thus curbed, Baius continued 
his official duties of lecturing and administration (with some displays of 
moderate insubordination) and died in the peace of the church. He 
exemplifies extreme reaction from scholasticism, not as from something 
artificial, but as from something vitiated by the taint of paganism. He 
saw the legacy of heathendom particularly in scholastic anthropology. 
Belief in natural virtue, moral free will, and a natural knowledge of God 
seemed to him the illusions of heathen men. On the other hand, he 
thought it morally inconsistent with the Christian idea of God to suppose 
that He would withhold impassibility, immortality, and immunity from 
concupiscence from man in his original creation. Granting that, then 
the ‘decentia Creatoris’ demands their restoration in full. This is 
accomplished by the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, which, if not 
actually part of man’s true nature, is at any rate connatural to man. 
When once the Holy Spirit rules in a man, every act of his which is in 
accordance with the Divine Law is an act of Charity, and constitutes 
a step on the way to complete restoration to the beatific vision. Contrary 
acts arise, even in the elect, as a result of invincible concupiscence, but 
the sacraments of the church are a sufficient remedy. 

Father Jansen finds it easier to define the present Roman doctrine 
against Baius than to say how far the effects of such refutation reach. 
‘Soyons francs’, he says, ‘en condemnant Baius, il semble que I’église 
Catholique ait faussé définitivement compagnie au Docteur d’Hippone’. 
For him, it is matter for argument whether St Augustine meant what the 
church condemns, but not at all whether the ‘ magistére vivant’ or he is 
in the wrong, should they not agree. In accordance with this point of 
view, he is particularly severe on Baius for his admission that without 
the light of Scripture the church would fall back into the shadows. 
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The non-Roman reader, on the other hand, will feel that to men like 
Baius nothing was more certain than that the revived study of Scripture 
had drawn the church out of shadows. And the book will lose some- 
.. ing for him by the fact that the author must treat his subject as one for 
condemnation rather than appreciation. But it is an able and scholarly 
book, full of doctrinal interest and pleasant to read. 


Konfessionskunde, by Dr HERMANN MuLert. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 
1927.) 

Tuis is the second instalment, complementary to that which appeared 
last year, and was reviewed in this JOURNAL (vol. xxix p. 72). The two 
instalments are purely for convenience in publishing, and divide in the 
middle of a sentence. The purchaser is expected to bind them up in one 
cover, and for this purpose a title-page, preface, and table of contents is sup- 
plied loose with the new instalment, while a special binding is advertised 
by the publisher. The whole forms Volume V in a series ‘ Theologie 
im Abriss’. Proceeding from Oriental Christianity as the most tradi- 
tional form, Dr Mulert traverses in turn Romanism, Anglicanism, and 
Continental Protestantism, until in the Anglo-American non-Catholic 
bodies he leaves traditionalism farthest behind, and finds subjectivism 
at its maximum. The present instalment takes up the tale somewhat 
over half-way through the account of Romanism. 

English readers will be specially interested to know what such an 
observer as Dr Mulert thinks of Anglicanism. Needless to say, his 
survey of the facts is excellent, and he is quite aware that an under- 
standing of Anglicanism involves an understanding of English mentality. 
Of some of the qualities of Englishmen he has a kindly, not to say 
generous, appreciation. But the fact remains that it does not enable him 
to make head or tail of Anglicanism. He sees the practical ability which 
enables the Church of England at home and abroad to maintain itself as 
an ecclesiastical organization. He notes the variety of interests that 
maintain themselves within the one pale. But no rationale emerges, no 
specifically Anglican theology is mentioned, nor any dogmatic standpoint 
described. Dr Mulert mentions the Lambeth encyclical, but it does 
not argue for him anything but a strong practical desire for Christian 
reunion. He does not appear to dream of this strange and very English 
body conceiving of itself as a tentative rallying-point for the reunion of 
Christendom. 

That centrality of position seems to him to belong to Rome, had 
Rome the will to use it. Standing midway between the extremes of 
traditionalism and subjectivism, Rome could mediate, but will not. 
Dr Mulert will not speculate far as to the future of Romanism, but 
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predicts that Modernism is not yet done with. Meanwhile he concludes 
that the very idea of corporate reunion in Christendom can be desirable 
only when it is conceived upon lines of more elasticity and width of 
sympathy than are provided by any existing communion to-day. <Xon- 
fessionskunde is a wise as well as an instructive book. 

W. TELFER. 


Karl Barths ‘Kritische Theologie’, von Dr. Theol. To. L. HaItJEMa. 
Deutsche Ausgabe besorgt von PETER SCHUMACHER. (H. Veen- 
man & Zonen, Wageningen, 1926.) 


Tuis is a German translation of a course of lectures delivered by 
a Dutch Professor on the Theology of Karl Barth. The author is 
a Professor of Theology in the University of Groningen ; the translator 
is a German pastor ; the subject of the book is a Swiss, who was for 
many years a pastor in the Reformed Church in Switzerland. 

Since the revolution which is associated with the name of Karl Barth 
is perhaps the most important religious movement in Swiss, German, 
and Dutch Protestantism at the present time, it is important that a 
serious attempt should be made in England to understand its signifi- 
cance. For this purpose these lectures are admirably suitable, partly 
because they are clearly written and well arranged, partly because a 
Dutch Theologian has behind him a tradition which enables him to 
interpret Karl Barth better than the Germans. The book consists of 
140 pages and contains six lectures: (1) Karl Barth as witness to the 
Revelation, (2) the Theology of Karl Barth, (3) Karl Barth as the pro- 
duct of his age, (4) the Colleagues (Gesinnungsgenossen) of Karl Barth, 
(5) Karl Barth and his Critics, (6) Karl Barth and Dutch Theology. 
The second lecture is the most important, the others being chiefly 
valuable in elucidating it. 

Karl Barth is not a dogmatic theologian, nor does his theology rest 
upon a peculiar religious experience capable of psychological treatment. 
He vigorously protests against scholasticism or intellectualism and 
against mysticism as providing any sure ground for the knowledge of 
God. His theology is not a theology to be placed among other theo- 
logies. He brings no additional information which must be assimilated 
to other knowledge. He simply demands a new method of approach, 
a new point of view, in thinking about God, Christ, men, faith, and 
grace. His work, therefore, is primarily a criticism of religious know- 
ledge, a series of ‘ marginal glosses’ to the Gospel and to Christian 
theology. The problem as he sees it is not what men believe or ought 
to believe, but what belief is; not what men can know about God, but 
what kind of knowledge the knowledge of God is. 
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The assumption which underlies everything that Barth writes is that 
God is God, and men are men, and that the line which separates the 
two can be crossed neither by human thought nor by human experience. 
God is neither an object which men can calmly contemplate, nor a 
person with whom they can make contact. This is to make God the 
object and men the subject. The truth is precisely the opposite. God 
is the only subject, and men are—under His judgement. Only by 
election can the world which lies beyond this world become anything 
but a vacuum for men ; only by the action of the living God can men 
be drawn over the line which separates this world from the other. 
God’s action descends vertically, miraculously upon those who believe 
and are under Xrisis. God is the only subject, and the believer is 
the object who is moved. The problem is therefore not what Barth 
thinks about God, but what God thinks about Barth, not what Barth 
thinks about Jesus Christ and the Scriptures, but what Christ thinks 
about Barth, and how the Word of God judges him. There is no 
Barthian theology, no Barthian psychological experience. The theo- 
logian has simply to bear witness to the power and reality of the living 
God. But even here no direct witness is possible. The theologian 
cannot declare the Word of God, nor could his hearers receive it, if he 
could. He can only bear witness to revelation and await a miracle. 

Barth is thus involved in a whole series of paradoxes, and intention- 
ally so, because the ‘ dialectical’ method is alone adequate to express 
the truth. The dialectical method is opposed both to the dogmatic 
and to the mystical or ‘critical’ method and consists of a vigorous 
statement of opposites which must explain one another. The Yes must 
explain the No, and the No the Yes. There is no synthesis possible. 
For example, the glory of God in the created world can only be spoken 
of by remembering that He is completely hidden from our eyes ; the 
complete destruction of death can only be thought of in the light of the 
majesty of the wholly other life which meets us in death ; the thought 
of man made in the image of God can only be uttered in one breath 
with the clear recognition that man as we know him is fallen, and that 
we know more of his misery than of his glory; sin can only be men- 
tioned with the knowledge that it is forgiven, else we should not 
recognize it. For Barth the dialectical method is the only road to the 
knowledge of God. And yet the method is not of itself of value, other- 
wise it would be another means of ‘clambering up to God’. The 
method is valuable simply because it is a means, not of speaking about 
God, but of making room for Him to speak and act. 

This dialectical prolegomena, however, does not touch the question 
as to where the revelation of God is to be found. All that is said is 
that the theologian must speak about God, and that this is impossible. 
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At this point all Barth’s thoughts run to Jesus Christ, and yet not to 
Him directly, but to Him through the witness borne to Him by His 
first witnesses ; that is, to the Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures are the 
source of the knowledge of God. This must not, however, be under- 
stood as though the Scriptures are in themselves objective truth. ‘The 
revelation of God does not so much stand in the Scriptures as occurs, 
acts, through them, through the actual Biblical texts, through the words 
which the Apostles and Prophets said, or wished to say. The historical 
and psychological problems which the Scriptures, when isolated from 
this power in the believer, raise for the critics are wholly secondary and 
ultimately irrelevant. Barth can contemplate with equanimity the 
possibility that the scriptural narratives are myths. The Scriptures are 
authoritative, not because they are historical, but because they reveal 
the power of God to the believer and bring him under His judgement. 
For this reason Barth is supported by Rudolf Bultmann and by an 
increasing number of younger German radical N.T. scholars. 

Theology therefore proceeds, and can only proceed, from the indi- 
vidual who fears God. Dr Haitjema regards this as Barth’s most im- 
portant contribution at the present time. The value of his work lies in 
his epistemology. At the conclusion of the second lecture, however, 
he outlines Barth’s teaching concerning God, Jesus Christ, and escha- 
tology. 

God is the Mover, the Creator, the Redeemer. ‘God’ is the word 
for all that lies beyond the line of death. He is the Completely Other, 
the New World, the Resurrection of the Dead. Unknown, He speaks 
in His silence; merciful, in His unapproachable holiness. He who 
says ‘God’, says miracle, revelation. There is no road from men to 
God, there is only the road from God to men. Consequently there can 
be no doctrine of God in adstracto, because revelation involves faith, 
and faith involves the believer. Barth can therefore only think of God 
in relation to those whom He has created and redeemed, and he can 
only think of men as they actually exist in relation to God, as fallen 
men. The recognition of sin is the perception of redemption, and 
there is only one ethical action, and that is repentance. 

Jesus Christ is the revelation of God in history. He is the absolute 
miracle, God become man. That is to say, in Jesus Christ the two 
worlds meet and divide: the known world created by God, but fallen 
from union with Him, the world of men, of time, and of things—our 
world ; and the world of the Father, of the original creation and ultimate 
redemption. The point at which these two worlds cross and intersect 
is Jesus, the historical Jesus of Nazareth. But, again, it is impossible to 
speak of Him in adstracto. He is not something given. The apostolic 
witness that Jesus Christ is Lord is all that can be repeated. We can 
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merely bear witness to their witness. The witness is the witness of 
Scripture and of the Apostles’ Creed, it is not a witness to the Jesus of 
history direct and abstracted from the apostolic faith in Him. We 
ought not to think of the death of Jesus except as the judgement of 
death pronounced in the flesh over sin and over us as sinful men. Nor 
can His death be thought of apart from His resurrection and of the 
resurrection of those who believe from the death which sin brings with 
it. The death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are the corner-stones of 
redemption. Barth can never think of them as direct, impersonal, in- 
dependent, historical events. They are realities perceived by faith 
alone ; and, further, though they may be described as events in history, 
they do not inaugurate a new era in history, they are the end of history, 
since only with the end of history can our sins end and the new life 
begin. 

Belief in the Risen Christ is pure eschatology, in the sense that the 
believer is lifted above the whole historical and psychological process 
of this world. There can be no history after redemption. The resur- 
rection is not an episode or event which brings with it a new history, 
otherwise redemption would be a thing possessed and capable of his- 
torical or psychological treatment. That is, however, precisely what it 
is not. And yet Barth must not be so understood as though hope 
forms no element in Christian faith. Faith and eschatology have not 
swallowed up hope. In a certain sense all is still hope, since everything 
that belongs to the world, the man of flesh and blood, is still un- 
redeemed. The final redemption, the fulfilment of the promise of 
redemption in time, will come only with the Parousia of Christ. 

Here Barth ends. Dr Haitjema is of the opinion that he cannot 
remain where he is, and he sees signs in the later articles contributed 
by Barth to the journal Zwischen den Zeiten that he is aware that he 
must deal far more seriously with the Church, the Ministry, and the 
Sacraments, if he is to escape from the crude individualism into which 
he has fallen. In this connexion it is interesting to compare the 
writings of Barth with those of Jacques Maritain, and especially with 
his last book Zrois Réformateurs, Luther, Descartes, Rousseau. 

Barth and Maritain are moving along similar lines. But whereas 
Barth is Protestant to the core, Maritain is a convinced Catholic. What 
the Scriptures are to Barth, the Church and the Sacraments and the 
Scriptures, taken as a whole, are to Maritain. In comparing the two 
there emerges an uncomfortable suspicion that whereas Maritain might 
perhaps understand Barth, Barth has as yet shewn no glimmering of 
a perception of the significance of that Catholicism by which men like 
Maritain are moved and redeemed. 


Epwyn C. Hoskyns. 
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Latin Infancy Gospels, by M. R. James, Litt.D. (Cambridge, 1927.) 


For more than forty years the Provost of Eton has interested himself 
in the perplexing problems which are connected with the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse of Peter. Already in 1886 he had reached conclusions 
concerning the latter, which were remarkably confirmed when in the 
early days of 1892 he and I had the satisfaction of collaborating in the 
first presentation to English scholars of the newly published fragments 
of these lost apocryphal writings. Since then he has pursued his in- 
vestigations and elaborated his conclusions, until quite lately he has 
surprised us by the statement that the two fragments are almost certainly 
parts of the same book, and that the writer of the Gospel according to 
Peter embodied in the last part of his Gospel an already existing 
Apocalypse of Peter in a somewhat abbreviated form. He has now 
given us a greater surprise still in the production of large portions of 
a hitherto unregarded document relating to the Birth of Christ, which 
he believes to represent the story of the Nativity with which the Gospel 
according to Peter began. 

The discovery is one of those which come only to the trained observer, 
and which come when he is looking for something else. A thirteenth- 
century book in the Chapter Library at Hereford contains forty Homilies 
on the Gospels, and at the end twenty leaves of a liturgical document 
wherein the treasure is hidden. First we have the Office for the Feast 
of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, a festival on the specially 
English vogue of which Edmund Bishop has written in the tenth essay 
of his Liturgica Historica. The Office contains nine Lessons taken from 
a long Latin compilation which at first looks like a form of the Lider 
de Infantia, otherwise known as the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, but 
which soon betrays the use of other materials. At the end of the Office 
the rest of this compilation is added in a continuous form ; and this is 
one of the texts which Dr James now prints for the first time. Most 
of the contributory elements are more or less familiar to students of this 
literature, and they have been clearly indicated from page to page of 
this edition. But there are a few blocks of new material relating to the 
Birth of Christ and to the visits of the Shepherds and the Magi. This 
new source is markedly Docetic, evidently of Greek origin and of second- 
century date. 

Happily Mr Robin Flower was able to guide Dr James to what 
proved to be another text of the same compilation in an Arundel MS 
which he had noted as akin to certain Irish Infancy stories, which he 
was cataloguing in the British Museum. This is a much better text for 
the portions which concern us: for in the Hereford text the rough style 
has been considerably modified and difficulties have been smoothed 
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away. We may give a specimen of this Arundel text as translated by 
Dr James in his Introduction: it is part of the account given by the 
midwife : 


When therefore the hour drew near the power of God came forth 
openly, and the maiden standing looking toward heaven became like 
atvinet. For now was coming forth the end of good things. But 
when the light had come forth she adored him whom she saw she had 
brought forth. 

Now that child was shining round about like the sun, mightily, pure 
and most pleasant in aspect: inasmuch as he alone hath appeared 
twholly+ peace making peace. 

Now in that hour wherein he was born there was heard a voice of 
many invisible ones saying with one voice Amen. And that light which 
was born was multiplied, and with the brightness of its light it darkened 
the light of the sun. And this cave also was filled with bright light, 
with a most sweet perfume. 

Now this light was so born like as dew from heaven descended upon 
the earth. For the perfume of it is fragrant more than all the scent of 
ointment. 

Now I stood amazed and marvelling, and fear laid hold upon me; 
for I was looking upon so great brightness of the light that was born. 
But that light by little and little withdrawing into itself made itself like 
to an infant, and in a moment it became an infant as infants are wont 
to be born. 

And I put on boldness and bowed myself and touched him and lifted 
him up in my hands with great fear; and I was smitten with fear, for 
there was no weight in him as of a man that is born. And I looked 
upon him, and there was not in him any defilement, but he was as it 
were all shining (07 washed) with the dew of the most high God, light 
in body to bear, and bright to look upon. 

And as I wondered much because he did not cry like as infants new- 
born are wont to cry, and as I held him, looking upon his face, he smiled 
upon me with a most merry smile ; and opening his eyes he looked upon 
me sharply, and suddenly there came forth a great light from his eyes, 
as a great lightning. 

The conception is highly poetic. The Virgin stands in silence with 
her gaze heavenwards : a Light is born from her, which presently shapes 
itself into a Child. But, as Dr James says, it is not a human child at 
all: ‘if ever there was a Docetic account of the Lord’s birth, it is here’. 
And it is not really like any account which we have had before. 

A suggestion may be offered in emendation of the text. Dr James 


has obelized the word ‘vine’, which plainly is wrong. The, two Latin 
forms are as follows: 


ARUNDEL. HEREFORD, 
Et stans puella intuens in celum __perstitit puella immobiliter intuens 
ut uinea facta est. in celum. 
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The Hereford text simply shirks the difficulty. The Irish form of 
the story, printed at the end of the book, gives us no help; for the 
Docetic details have been pruned away. 

Let us begin by reading miuea for uinea. The epithet might be meant 
to suggest the snowy whiteness of a transfiguration. But what was the 
underlying Greek? Has not our rude translator got astray by mistaking 
as xiwv for &s xuwv? She stood as though she had been turned into a 
pillar ; just as a little earlier we are told : ‘ sicut solida petra, ita immobilis 
permanebat, in celum intendens’. Kiwy is not a common word except in 
poetry, though it was used in architecture.’ But we need not grudge it to 
a writer who ex hypothesi uses Aaxpds, ixwp, and zvov. Our translator did 
not know it, and he did the best he could with it, calling to mind ds 
xov in Mt. xxviii 3, if not also Mc. ix 3. This seems to me a possible 
way of explaining zzuea: but, as Nennius says, Cedo il/i gui plus noverit 
in ista peritia quam ego. 

It will be convenient to some of our readers to be reminded of the 
series of articles in this JOURNAL, vol. xii (1gro—11), in which Dr James 
called attention to the then newly discovered Ethiopic form of the 
Apocalypse of Peter. He has there set out his view that the Akhmim 
fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse are parts of one book, and that 
the writer of the Gospel has embodied in an altered and much abbreviated 
form a considerable section of the Apocalypse of Peter, the full text of 
which is not unfairly represented in the Ethiopic document. This theory 
is of interest here because the New Source, which Dr James would wish 
to identify with the Nativity section of the Gospel according to Peter, has 
in his opinion made free use of the Protevangelium of James ; so that the 
author of the Gospel is once again seen to be a borrower on a large scale. 

It is too early to say more than that this bold reconstruction of the 
Gospel according to Peter is exceedingly attractive. Even if the criticism 
which it will doubtless receive should lead to its modification, our 
admiration of the discovery of this new material and our gratitude to its 
interpreter will remain undiminished. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


Die Achmimische Version der Zwilf Kleinen Propheten, herausgegeben 
von WALTER TILL. (Coptica IV, Havniae, 1927.) 


Tue four principal Egyptian Bible versions are familiar, by name at 
least, to theologians, who are further aware of the high antiquity usually 
ascribed to that called—with scarcely adequate justification—the 


1 Cf. Pollux Onomasticon (ed. Bekker) p. 303 : Kid«pava ai xepadal trav mévav, xai 
atvdoBarns 4 TOD Awpixod xiovos Baas, aneipa 5é % Tov ‘laviKov. 
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Achmimic. This version, a mere fragmentary remnant to-day, is at 
any rate represented by very venerable manuscripts ; indeed the remains 
of Achmimic literature, whether Biblical or other, are extant only in 
early MSS, none among them being younger than the sixth, perhaps 
even than the fifth, century. 

The fifth (or ? fourth) century parchment volume, to which the 133 
leaves here edited once belonged, has been the object of various publica- 
tions: G. Maspero was the first to make known a part of it, and his 
edition was repeated by U. Bouriant. These were the leaves long 
lost, but to-day, it is understood, again in Cairo. Those in Vienna, 
first described by J. Krall, were, twelve years ago, fully edited by 
C. Wessely.' That edition was a notable achievement; Professor 
Wessely is not a Coptic scholar ex professo, though Coptic scholars 
owe him gratitude for many a valuable text made available, and in the 
decipherment of this one he undertook a formidable task. It suffices 
to look at the plates of his edition (Pl. 2 supra especially) to realize 
the extreme difficulty of reading a MS the frequent transparency of 
whose parchment, whereby zecfo and verso appear inextricably confused, 
and the all but total disappearance on many pages of whose ink renders 
anything approaching certainty often unattainable. And Wessely’s 
edition will retain its practical value for three reasons: for its photo- 
graphic plates, for its convenient system of displaying the Sa‘idic and 
Bohairic parallels alongside the Achmimic text, and for its supple- 
mentary reproduction of Bouriant’s print, thus giving us in one volume 
all that has survived of the original codex. 

Dr Till’s revision, however, sets the study of this invaluable text upon 
a new basis. Not only has he re-read and, in countless details, improved 
all that Wessely gave us,’ but by utilizing the off-sets of pages now 
lost upon many of those extant, he has succeeded in adding consider- 
ably to the available total. By his previous studies Dr Till was 
especially fitted for the editing of an Achmimic text, and it is to his 
forthcoming Grammar that all interested in this ancient dialect now 
look forward. He has prefaced the text itself with highly interesting 
notes upon the character of the version, though disclaiming any preten- 
sions to a critical estimate. With this, however, students of the Dodeca- 
propheton will not be long able to dispense, for the Achmimic version 
is shewn by Till to depend upon an underlying text of a remarkable 
type. Its nearest relative is naturally the Sa‘idic, yet it is often found 
to be nearer to the Hebrew text and the Vulgate than to this. Some- 
times it goes with the Latin against all other witnesses, very rarely it 

1 As vol. xvi of his Studien sur Paldographie €c. 


2 Many emendations had already been proposed in Spiegelberg’s review, OLZ., 
1918, 24. 
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coincides with the peculiarities of the Bohairic. In not a few cases 
it has singularities of its own to shew, while now and then the reader 
is offered alternative renderings of a phrase, side by side. Till believes 
he has grounds for assuming a precedent Achmimic text, immediately 
behind that here before us ; be that as it may, there is evidence at any 
rate for a Sa‘idic version, intermediate between it and the Greek; and 
so we have a further argument in support of the view that a Sa‘idic 
version was, after all, the earliest current in Upper Egypt. The idiom 
in which the version is made shews in fact Sa‘idic influence here and 
there—negatively, for the most part, in the absence of certain distinctive 
grammatical features which a full-blooded Achmimic text would be 
expected to shew.’ 

The MS is not only as good as illegible now in many parts; its 
writer is often inaccurate or inconsistent, so that, despite Dr Till’s 
labours, much uncertainty still prevails. The following notes are, for 
the most part, mere suggestions in places particularly obscure or 
doubtful. 

, Hos. ii 6. Preserved in Shenoute (Zoega 590, if this be his, Rev. 
Eg. x 164), where xX-xQ is the form used. 

— vr. I do not see any objection to gwnt for jpgaro; cf. for 
instance gw 75y Mk. iv 37 S. 

— viiit. How would tna} kag do here? He is clearly following 
the LXX and wishes to account for its yj. But the early Glossary, 
JEA. xi 245, does not seem to confirm this. 

— ix 13. esast, though it looks like a qualitative, stands, I 
suggest, for as (oy)ait. Cf. Vulg. fundata. With the still obscure 
sxoeit (CO. 304, &c.) it will not fit. 

— —. Infinitive p/us article is quite in order (Stern, § 468 end), 
e.g. Job xxvii 14 S, where this very locution recurs: enkoncoy cis 
opayyy. 

— xi. ops, cf. Vulg. confringit sulcos. 

— xi7. 0, cf. Vulg. reditum. 

— xiirr. If amey (which Wessely read) were a possible form, it 
would be preferable to ast. Vulg. has acervus ; cf. enwoy Ex. viii 10 B 
Onpuwviat aggeres. 

Am. vi 5 Kaye mtootoy esteem, as in Lu. xiv 18 S gxew. 

Mic. vii 17 Nw, though rare, occurs: Paris 130°, 59 S they stood 
around the little mills, eyNex noest Licking up flour with their tongues, 
because of the great famine. 


1 Dr Till’s notes upon Hos. vii 4 and ix 13 look as if he regards the Coptic as 
affected immediately by the Hebrew text. 

2 Dr Till promises a study of these dialectal gradations, which may have chrono- 
logical, but more probably local causes. 
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Ob. i5. There can surely be no doubt that the verb here is pwge, 
whose normal suffixed form is pauyt- S. It is even found as here, with 
w, in Budge Mart. 180. The prefixed te- remains indeed a puzzle. 

Nah. ii 12 aqeoye nowh. Did he read dwérAnfge for drérvige? 

— iii 3. If qs oywe is correct, cf. its meaning in S /ake a step, beat 
(like wave), and so possibly g/itter (of metals). 

— iii 7 4 oyaes needs no emendation. Cf. 2 Kgd. xvii 20 fyreiv. 

Hab. iii 5 ngaNete = S, but om. Gk. Vulg. Did he read zerewois 
for medeAois ? 

— ili 2 Kmags nKag with Vulg. conculcabis terram. wa with gs- 
would be strange. 

— 13. By reading noy2xe instead of the doubtful Noyce, one gets 
the equivalent of S (Schleifer and Shenoute CSCO. 73 18), though 
noyzxe is found in 4 only in the (sa‘idicized) Prov. vi 9 and in A’. 

Zeph.i2. For ssaxe = nane, v. Mon. of Epiphanius i 243 inf. 

— ir6 and iii 6 tauy for ywvia is scarcely credible. One is tempted 
to read tay = tooy S. 

Hag. i 2. xwt- as stat. constr. is not unknown; Sa‘idic dialects, as 
well as Achm., tend to use long-vowelled forms here; v. Mon. of 
Epiph. i 250. 

— 18. A very corrupt (or ill-copied) citation of this is to be read 
in a fresco at Bawit (Clédat Baouit i 60, where naxwoy must surely 
represent naeooy). In oyangec(?) must be embedded, as Till saw, 
some form of oywge ; while in the phrase preceding one might suggest 
tetnwy[oyo}yt ge, again unshortened, though construct. 

Zach. ig. In spite of lack of Achm. support, I should take oyo to 
be the equivalent of S oyoy, as in Amélineau’s Schenoudi i 115 oyoy 
gwwgne, or Rossi Papiri i iv 25 ntKoyoy. 

— iiig. For this ast in S perhaps, v. /ZA. xiii 24 n. 

—iv2. gdan = S wdon strand, ply of rope; so here perhaps of 
wick ? 

(— vi 12, from Bouriant’s leaves, gnuoyegne. How should this 
represent troxdrwHev? Vulg. has sudfer. To suggest that the Copt 
read sudito would be to raise a problem not as yet envisaged.) 

— x8. I think asasac can, as read by Wessely and as required, 
be read on the photograph (Rainer Fiéhrer* Taf. vi), where merely the 
under part of the a has disappeared. 

Zach. xiv 1. esene, all but a dwag Aey. [duevor|, is found again in 
Amélineau of. cit. i 95, though there rather with the force of euyxne. 

— xiv 5. Two&e agoym eyxodAAnPjvar, as for rpooxod. in Num. xxxvi 7, 
2 Kgd. xxiii ro S. 

— xiv 12. This is cited in the Homily of Pesenthius, ROC. xx 55, 
where we read meyrwAas. 





—ieusrawm wm & es eo oe’ lh 6w*lUu 8 
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Plenty of interesting puzzles still remain, as for instance: ngae in 
Hos. iv 12, ego in Am. vi 6, xantoy in Hab. i 8, ehbro in Zach. xi 12. 
And in the admirable index which follows the text there are one or two 
points to note; asanat Mic. v 6 is a dance (S ssanot), as Vulg. /anceis 
shews, v. JEA. viii 117; cpasspar Hab. ii 16 is fo fall asleep, Vulg. 
consopire; tahthe Nah. iii 17 is, I take it, meant for cuppixrds; wn 
‘Heliopolis, passim’ is a mystery, since it does not occur in these 
books; qwee Mic. iii 9 is but a variant of qwte-hwte, with ¢ = 1, as 
often; gmo max is for a// only in Zeph. iii 7; gue Am. ii r must, 
I think, be ime («is xoviav) ;:x0 Hos. viii 7 either seed, which would not 
be unsuitable, or wind, though unknown unless in ximtTHy, xasaace ; 
20 Ob. 7 send seems doubtful and might rather be referred to aay. 
Finally I may add that I am glad to find Dr Till holding a common- 
sensible view of the often-discussed phenomenon x = sx, recurrent in 
various early texts (and here in Hos. ii 15, iii 1; Hab. ii 18; Zach. x rr). 
He treats their confusion simply as a graphic error and ascribes to it no 
phonetic importance (v. ZDMG. 66 783 n). 

Let us hope that the same editor may some day be in a position to 
re-edit the Cairo leaves, which he was unfortunately debarred from includ- 
ing in the present volume. 


W. E. Crum. 


Erklirung des Hohen Lwedes, by G. Kuun. (A. Deichert, Leipzig, 
1926.) 


THE greater part of this small work (pp. 1-67) has already been 
published by its author, the Swiss scholar Dr Kuhn, in the MVeue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift (1926, pp. 501 ff and 521 ff); but the fresh transla- 
tion of the poem there published has been unfortunately here omitted 
owing to the cost of printing. 

In the first part (pp. 1-59) the author gives a full and detailed 
analysis of the poem, accompanied by a brief running commentary. 
Several emendations of the text, some of which are worthy of considera- 
tion, are proposed (i 1 and 3; iii 10; iv 4, 5, 8, andg; v 6 and 12; 
vi 12; vii 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 14; viii 2, 6, 10, and 13). In the middle 
of this section (pp. 40-42) he propounds his explanation of the term 
‘Shulammite’ (vi 13). As others have done, he sees a reference to 
Abishag the Shunammite, who was ‘very fair’ (1 Kings i 2-4), and 
incidentally asks whether she may not ultimately have become Solomon’s 
wife? Again, like others, he sees in the change from # to /a desire 
to obtain an assonance with the name of Solomon ; but, further than 
this, he recalls p>vid ‘he that is at friendship with’, ‘the trusted 
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friend of’ Yahweh (Is. xlii 19) and suggests that nb! can similarly 
signify ‘ the trusted one’ or even ‘trust’ (cf. nade in Lev. xxiv 11 and 
1 Chron. iii 19). The name, then, is to be interpreted as a title of 
high honour, indicating that she is ‘the trusted’ of the king, even as 
she is elsewhere called the sister, the bride of Solomon (iv ro). 

The second part (pp. 59-67) is the most interesting as containing the 
author's interpretation of the poem. It is not a description of a 
purely human Liebesverhd/tniss, even though every pure human love 
finds itself mirrored in it—but only in part; for the moral education, 
which both husband and wife normally undergo in marriage, is here 
confined to the woman. She is guided upwards till she reaches the 
stage of developement to which she was destined from the beginning. 
The dédh is not an ordinary Israelite but an ideal figure, appearing 
under the name of Solomon. Yet there is a lower and a higher 
Solomon ; at first he appears as a shepherd (i 7), then as a vigorous 
young man (ii 8 ff), and finally in kingly guise (iii 6 ff). The trans- 
formation is repeated in the latter part of the poem, where he appears 
at first as a poor man begging admission (v 2 ff), then as one whose 
worth is recognized (v 10 ff), afterwards again in royal state (vi 44), 
and finally as Solomon (viii 12). He is, in fact, a kind of providence 
whereby the moral developement of the woman is effected. 

The ethical tendency is everywhere predominant (e. g. i 7-8, ii 8 ff, 
and iv 8 ff). In short, here is Zokhkmah which is so often found con- 
cealed where a purely erotic love seems to appear ; and this element 
of ‘Wisdom’ agrees with the literary affinities between this book and 
the other so-called Solomonic writings. The person of Solomon is the 
representative of wisdom, while the ‘ Shulammite’ (between whose name 
and his there is a clear assonance) is the seeker after wisdom. This is 
a reversal of the usual picture in which wisdom is the bride wooed by 
a lover (cf. Wisd. viii 2) ; but it agrees with the story how the Queen of 
Sheba sought out Solomon (1 Kings x 1 ff). 

The poem, then, is an allegory not in any of the usual forms but in 
the sense that the lover is an ideal person, the true Solomon, the per- 
sonification of pure wisdom. Yet this is not meant as an immaterial 
idea, but there floats before the author’s mind a real individuality in 
which wisdom takes form, as it were the flesh become wisdom, and with 
which the soul or even the collective Israel in search of wisdom can 
enter into a real, personal relationship. 

The last part (pp. 67-75), which alone contains matter hitherto 
unpublished, is occupied with some critical notes on various passages 
of the ancient versions. 


1 On p. 42, 1. 14 monday is a misprint for node’. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that the author’s interpretation of this 
perplexing poem is interesting, if not entirely convincing, and well 
worth rescuing from the oblivion of a theological journal. 


Textstudien zum Buche Hiob, by G. Ricuter. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 
1927.) 

THESE studies in Job are intended as a supplement to the author’s 
Erliuterungen zu dunkeln. Stellen im Buche Hiob, published in 1912; 
but he has included in it brief summaries of his earlier notes for the 
benefit of those readers who have not seen the original volume. 

In a small book of ninety-one pages the author has discussed a large 
number of passages and has sought to explain or remove the difficulties 
(which are often due to metrical presuppositions), with varying degrees 
of success. Sometimes he appears to suspect the text needlessly: for 
example, he reads 7795) for 175n’ in iv rr and 7807 for whan’ in 
iv 14. Against this it can be urged (i) that 175nn is parallel to "aN 
again in Ps. xcii ro (where he unreasonably stigmatizes it as a textual 
error) and (ii) the Syriac version, having §,>1/ in both places, may imply 
the same Hebrew verb in both places. The author’s objection that to 
be ‘scattered abroad’ (R. V.) would be no great misfortune for young 
lions may be true; but it can be met by supposing that they were so 
young as still to need the parent-lions to feed them, in which case an 
admirable sense can be given to 17"5n° by referring it to the “775 
‘alone’ (cp. Arab. »,a:u! ‘sought solitude’), so that the line may be 
translated: ‘the whelps of the lioness are left in solitude’, i.e. are 
bereft of their parents and left to starve. The same rendering ‘shall 
be isolated’ will also yield a suitable sense in Ps. xcii ro. If this inter- 
pretation of v 11 is accepted, it remains only to justify "nan ‘ made to 
shake’ in v 14; the analogous use of Sma3 ‘was vexed’ in regard to 
bones in Ps. vi 3 is surely sufficient for the purpose, as Gray shews.? 
The author, in fact, cites a number of German works which he has 
consulted ; but he seems to have overlooked Gray’s work. For example, 
he proposes in iii 14 to read vob ninap for wb nian; but he ignores 
the fact that Cheyne proposed wd nin3P long ago, as Gray states. 
Again, Gray fully meets his objections to xy’ and “yw in xxix 7; for 
he shews that "yw can be used of the doors of private dwellings * and 
that xy’ can be used with the accusative of the place out of which one 


1 The reading {135DM seems, from what precedes, to be a misprint. 
2 S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray Job p. 45. 
3 Cf. Prov. xiv 19; Jud. xviii 16, 17. 
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goes,’ nor is there any reason why Job’s house should not have had 
a gate. 

It is, however, hardly possible to pass a general judgement on a 
number of disconnected notes ; each suggestion must be examined and 
weighed on its own merits. The rearrangements are often by no 
means unhappy, but in some of the emendations the ductus literarum 
seems to have been completely neglected ; nor does the author ever 
attempt to explain how the supposed errors have come into the text. 
Again, to stamp a phrase as Hyperbel or pointelos is essentially sub- 
jective ; nor must it be forgotten that what seems hyperbolic or without 
point to us may not have seemed so to an ancient Hebrew, and the 
most surprising or least expected is often the true explanation of an 
Oriental text. Further, in view of the limited vocabulary with which 
we are acquainted, extensive restoration of a Hebrew text is something 
hazardous, like fitting together a puzzle from which not a few parts are 
missing. ‘This is not to say that none or only a few of the suggestions 
contained in this work are of value—far from it; but it is @ priors 
unlikely that a large proportion of them, however neat or clever, either 


are right or are even likely to commend themselves to the majority of 
scholars. 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel: 3. Band, 1. Halfte, by R. KitvTet. 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1927.) 


In a previous review the writer expressed the hope that Professor 
Kittel would continue his excellent Geschichte des Volkes Israel, which 
he had then brought down to the fall of Jerusalem and the Babylonian 
captivity. The present work, which is the first part of the long-desired 
third volume, begins with the Exile and goes down to the conflict of 
the Persians with the Greeks. Our knowledge of the facts of Jewish 
history during this period is slight, compared with the period of the 
kings ; but Professor Kittel duly puts on record what is known, while 
devoting himself especially to full and accurate description of the 
political and spiritual condition of the Jews during these years, in 
which he pays equal attention to the remnant left behind in Palestine 
and to those who were carried off to Babylon. As interesting as it is 
important is his careful estimate of the external influences with which 
the Jews came into contact. In the first place, the opening and 
concluding chapters contain a sketch of contemporary Babylonian and 
Persian history ; and secondly there are careful accounts of Greek, 
Egyptian, and Babylonian, as well as of Iranian, philosophy and re- 


1 Cf. Exod. ix 29, 33; Num. xxxv 26. 
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ligion in so far as they touch on Jewish thought and practice. The 
tribes and peoples too, who come into closer contact with the Jews in 
the Biblical narratives, such as the Calebites, Edomites, Ammonites, 
Nabateans, and so on, receive due treatment. The bulk of the book, 
however, is naturally occupied with the great figures of the Exilic 
period, Ezechiel (about whom the author is no blind follower of 
Hdlscher) and the second Isaiah. Of other literary works which he 
discusses the chief are Deuteronomy and the Book of Judges, in both 
of which the purpose of the compilers in his opinion is not the writing 
of a scientific history but the encouragement of their oppressed 
countrymen. 

The printing is clearer and the paper better than in the preceding 
volumes, and the book seems remarkably free from misprints. The 
few which the reviewer has noticed may perhaps be recorded against 
the publication of another edition: on p. 9, n. 2, doéAyws for doedyas ; 
on p. 47, l. 34, el-hadite for e/-fadite; on p. 50, 1. 26, ‘Qe ila’ for 
‘Qe‘lla’; on p. 75, |. 1, ‘Zor a’ for ‘Zor‘a’ and 1. 10, ‘Je arim’ 
for ‘Jefarim’; on p. 275, n. 4, ‘1194’ for ‘1914’; on p. 279, l. 35, 
‘Nobonid’ for ‘Nabonid’. Perhaps, too, an English scholar may 
regret that Professor Kittel still refers to the old and partial editions 
of the Egyptian Aramaic papyri by Sachau (1911) and Ungnad (1911) 
instead of Cowley’s far more convenient edition (1923). These, how- 
ever, are small blemishes in a work on which both the author and the 
publishers are to be heartily congratulated. The absence of any other 
work dealing with the history of the people of Israel on the same scale 
makes it indispensable to all students of the Old Testament, who will 
join the reviewer in wishing him Leben und Gesundheit to bring his long 
task to a happy conclusion. 

G. R. Driver. 


Synopsis Evangelica, by M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., with the assistance of 
C. Lavergne, O.P. (Barcinone, apud ‘ Editorial Alpha’, via Laietana 30, 
MCMXXVI), is a stately volume in which the Greek text of the four 
Gospels is given in order of sections based on the principle that Luke 
and John represent most accurately the actual chronology of the life 
and history of Jesus. 

The order of Luke is followed all through in the synopsis, and passages 
from John and the other evangelists are inserted in supplement of the 
matter which Luke supplies, but a few passages both in Luke and in 
John are judged to be out of their chronological order, and these are 
marked as such and inserted in the place to which M. Lagrange would 
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assign them. Thus, for example, we do not have two cleansings of the 
Temple, nor two rejections at Nazareth—the chronological order of 
John in the one case and of Mark and Matthew in the other being 
preferred. 

M. Lagrange has already published translations and full commentaries 
on all the Gospels, and he refers to these in justification of his chrono- 
logy and of such readings in the text as he adopts in doubtful cases, 
citing at the foot of the page the variants of Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, von Soden and Vogels, and including in his text within brackets 
readings represented in the Latin Vulgate though generally rejected 
(e.g. Lk. ix 55>). M. Lagrange commends his work, in contrast with 
other synopses, as being the work of a Catholic, and the students he has 
in view are to be congratulated on the handsome form in which he 
presents it to them. 

In a handy volume, Synopse des Quatre Evangiles (Librairie Lecoffre, 
J. Gabalda et Fils, 1927), M. Lavergne gives a French translation of 
the Gospels in the same order, with indexes and tables, and a few notes 
at the foot of the page. The translation is that of M. Lagrange in his 
special editions of the four Gospels, and the notes—which are explanatory 
of difficulties and calculated to reassure and to direct the reader’s 
religious life—are mainly based on M. Lagrange’s commentaries. 

More in keeping with the scientific lines on which study of the 
Gospels is generally pursued in England and America is Zhe Student’s 
Gospels by Shailer Mathews (University of Chicago Press, 1927—for 
England, Cambridge University Press, 5s. net), intended for popular 
use. The sections are those of the new edition of Burton and Mathews 
Life of Christ, and the text is that of E. J. Goodspeed’s American 
Translation. The Gospel according to St John is printed by itself, after 
the others in three columns, under the title ‘The Christ interpreted by 
Christian experience’. The paragraph headings are throughout less 
formal than in some synopses and suggest more readily the chief 
contents of the different sections. In the translation, as far as I have 
tested it, there is nothing to offend, while there is freshness to attract, 
and the volume as a whole may be heartily recommended to English 
readers. 

Here may be welcomed also a reprint of the Rheims (commonly 
known as the Douai) version of the New Testament (one of ‘The 
Orchard Books’, Burns, Oates Washbourne, 1926). The English text 
is ‘given exactly as it stands in the first edition—Rheims, 1582— 
the only changes being the use of modern spelling and punctuation’. 
The rest of the contents of the first edition of the book, arguments and 
voluminous and controversial annotations and the like, are not reprinted, 
except a shortened glossary and a short selection of the annotations. 
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The editor, Dom G. R. Hudleston, has provided an admirable Introduc- 
tion of twenty-four pages. The price of the book is five shillings. 

In Peter, Prince of Apostles (Hodder & Stoughton, 1927), Dr Foakes 
Jackson carries on his long series of books on the Bible and the history 
of the Church, and this time he takes a subject which has not been 
handled in the same way before. Articles in Dictionaries of the Bible 
have indicated most of the materials, but it has been reserved for 
Dr Foakes Jackson to produce out of them a life of St Peter which 
scholars and laymen alike will read with interest and profit. ‘We are 
amazed to discover’, he writes, ‘that so little real information has 
survived regarding the man whom Jesus chose as the leader of the 
Twelve Apostles’; ‘his whole career is romance’. ‘In a sense there 
is not one ; there are many Peters. There is the Peter of the Gospels .. .; 
the Peter of the Acts...; the Peter of the Papacy; the Peter as he 
appears to-day. His story is in fact the history of Christianity, not of 
its theology, so much as of its activity, its authority, its influence on the 
mind of man.’ It is with this wide view of his subject before him that 
Dr Foakes Jackson brings his learning to bear on the detailed studies 
he gives us of Peter in the New Testament, in the Clementine Litera- 
ture, in apocryphal Acts, and in the historical tradition ; and his book 
is full of fresh and illuminating pictures and comments. 

A Modern Confirmation Manual, by the Rev. H. K. Luce, with 
preface by the Head Master of Harrow (A. & C. Black, t927), seems 
to me to be admirably conceived and carried out. Mr Luce’s experience 
has been with public school boys of fourteen to sixteen, but he has 
avoided appealing to one class of candidate only. Any teacher who 
wants to put before young people a statement of religious faith which 
lays stress on the duty of searching for the truth and on the close 
connexion between religion and everyday life will find in this book what 
he wants. The chapters on the Apostles’ Creed, the Commandments, 
Prayer, and the Holy Communion give excellent instruction, and the 
earlier chapters (on the offering of life, Jesus the pattern, and the fellow- 
ship of Love) put the deep things of religion in a simple form that 
should grip and hold attention. 


Landmarks in the Struggle between Science and Religion, by James Y. 
Simpson, D.Sc., Professor of Natural Science in New College, Edinburgh 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1925), has the same kind of value and attractive- 
ness that characterize the author’s earlier book J/an and the Attainment 
of Immortality, noticed in this JouRNAL vol. xxiv p. 463. The monu- 
mental work of A. D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom (1896, reprints to 1926), remains the most 
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comprehensive treatment of the subject in all its aspects, and J. W. 
Draper’s Zhe Conflict between Religion and Science, first published in 
1874, still has its value as a short sketch written at a time when the 
conflict was felt acutely. But the polemical tone of these two books, 
which was inevitable when they were written, is a little old-fashioned 
now, and Dr Simpson’s more balanced account may well replace them 
for most students, especially as he has chapters dealing with more 
recent movements of thought and aspects of the subjects both of 
Religion and of Science which have more living interest to-day. For 
this reason he was perhaps well advised to keep the term ‘ Religion’ in 
his title, though it seemed to me that Mr White’s book represented an 
advance in the right direction in that he treated the conflict as one 
between Science and, not Religion but, the theological system which 
was elaborated in the framework of a Science now generally discarded. 


Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres, edidit Ernestus Diehl 
(Weidmann, Berlin), the twelve parts of which have been appearing 
during the last three years, is one of the fruits of learning and infinite 
pains for which students whose path is made easy by them are not 
always as grateful as they should be. The author's plan has been, out 
of the many published collections of Latin Inscriptions to the beginning 
of the seventh century, to make a selection of those that are of impor- 
tance from the point of view of Christian antiquities and history or 
illustrate the Latinity of the period. The two volumes of some 500 pages 
each are now completed, and the editor promises a Supplement with 
inscriptions discovered and published during the last five years. 

Another book to which students of history have been indebted since 
its first appearance in 1901 is Carl Mirbt’s Quedlen zur Geschichte des 
Papsttums und des rimischen Katholizismus. Of this great collection of 
sources the fourth edition described as ‘verbesserte und wesentlich 
vermehrte’ (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1924) should have been wel- 
comed earlier in this JouRNAL. The fresh matter, which runs to some 
ten sheets, is distributed over all periods, but especially concerns the 
. position of the Papacy and Catholicism in the period of the Great War 
and the years immediately succeeding it. The documents contained in 
these pages add greatly to the well-recognized value of the book. 


J. F. BB. 
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The Old Testament. An American translation. Edited by J. M. 
Powis SmitH. (University of Chicago Press, 1927.) 


THE work has been carried out by four Professors—A. R. Gordon 
of Montreal, T. J. Meek of Toronto, L. Waterman of the University of 
Michigan, and J. M. Powis Smith, the editor of Micah, Zephaniah, and 
Nahum in the I.C.C. The books have been distributed among the 
translators, each being primarily responsible for his own work, and free 
to employ his own style. The editor has made only ‘a few sug- 
gestions’ to his helpers. As regards style he writes, ‘The content of 
the Old Testament is, with little exception, upon a high literary plane. 
The language of the translation, therefore, cannot be allowed to fall to 
the level of the street.’ The work is printed like a modern book in 
paragraphs, and with the use of inverted commas. 

A few specimens may be given to illustrate the nature of translation, 
the translator’s name being added, and a second version (where neces- 
sary) for comparison. 

(a) Gen. iv 8. Then Cain said to his brother Abel, ‘ Let us go off 
into the country’. When they were out in the country, Cain attacked 
his brother Abel, and murdered him. (T. J. Meek, following the 
Samaritan text.) 

But Cain quarrelled with his brother Abel, and, when they were out 
in the open country, Cain attacked his brother Abel and killed him. 
(Moffatt, following a conjectural emendation. ) 

(4) Gen. v 24. Enoch walked with God, and then he disappeared ; 
for God took him away. (T. J. Meek.) 

Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for God took him. 
(R.V.) 

(c) Deut. xviii 18. From time to time I will raise up for them 
some one like you from among their fellow-countrymen to be a prophet ; 
I will put my oracles in his mouth.... (T. J. Meek: a good para- 
phrase. ) 

I will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren like unto 
thee; and I will put My words in his mouth. ... (Jewish Version 
(1917)-) 

(@) 1 Kings xviii 21. ‘ How long are you going to limp upon two 
diverse opinions?’ (L. Waterman: a good paraphrase.) 

How long halt ye between two opinions? (A.V. and R.V.) 

(e) Job xix 25-27: 

But I know, my Vindicator lives 

And hereafter he will rise up upon the dust ; 
And after my skin has been torn off,—like this,— 
And from my flesh I shall see God; 
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Whom I shall see on my side, 

And my eyes will see unestranged, 

My emotions are spent within me! (Powis Smith.) 
(/) Eccl. xii 3, 8: 
In the day when the guardians of the house tremble, 
And the strong men are bent, 
And the grinding-maids cease because they are few, 
And the ladies peering through the windows be darkened . 
Futility of futilities, says Koheleth, all is futility. 


(g) Isa. i 13: 
Bring no more worthless offering ! 
Foul smoke it is to me. 
New moon and sabbath, the holding of assemblies—- 
Fasting and festival I cannot endure. (A. R. Gordon.) 


Bring no more yain oblations ; 
Incense is an abomination unto me; 
New moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies,— 
I cannot away with iniquity and the solemn meeting. 
(R. V.) 

It is perhaps strange that the translators have not seen that the com- 
mon word nondn ‘war’ or ‘battle’ has sometimes a concrete sense and 
should be rendered ‘ army’ or ‘ battle-array’. Thus in 1 Kings xxii 35, 
‘The army went up’,i.e. The Israelites retreated from the battle into 
which they had gone down (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi 10); Ps. xlvi 9, ‘ (JEHOVAH) 
destroyeth armies’ (not ‘maketh wars to cease’); Ps. Ixxvi 3, ‘ There 
brake he . . . the shield and the sword and the dattle-array’ ; Joel iii 9 
(iv 9), ‘Sanctify the warriors’ (mot ‘Hallow war’, as Prof. Powis 
Smith). 

The translation as a whole invites comparison with Dr Moffatt’s (one- 
volume edition). It is less colloquial in style. The Hebrew text is 
corrected with moderation, and with due use of the LXX and other 
Versions. The Prophetic and Poetic books are well supplied with 
headings inserted in the text. In the Pentateuch there is no distinction 
of sources, as in Dr Moffatt’s translation. This is a book which an 
English reviewer leaves with mixed feelings. For him there are too 
many colloquial expressions, though a real effort has been made to 
preserve dignity of style. Here it may be said that the book of Job is 
a specimen of dignified translation. The work as a whole should be 
really helpful to the ordinary reader, and the scholar should be grateful 
for much that is to be found here. No Apocrypha are included. 


(Powis Smith.) 


W. Emery BARNES. 
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The Law of the Lord’s Day in the Celtic Church, by DONALD MACLEAN, 
D.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1926.) 


No Puritan body was ever more strictly Sabbatarian than the ancient 
Celtic Church. ‘The valuable documents which we possess relating to 
the life and the rules of the Monastery of St Mael-Ruain, at Tallaght, 
near Dublin, teach us that even to pick up a fallen apple on a Sunday 
was forbidden : that offerings of food made by benefactors which hap- 
pened to arrive on a Sunday might not be used by the inmates, but 
were to be distributed to the poor: that to take a bath on the preceding 
Saturday night was accounted a desecration of the Sabbath, to be 
atoned for by penances. Other illustrations of the same fact, quoted 
from hagiology, are given in the book before us. 

This book is primarily a translation of the well-known text Cain 
Domunaig, or Law of the Lord’s Day, which has been printed but not 
previously translated. It is a most remarkable document, and is so 
thoroughly in the spirit and style of the native jurists of Ireland that it 
cannot but be of native Irish origin. There is not a trace of foreign 
influence: and its character, as well as its high antiquity, to which its 
language bears abundant testimony, raises the interesting question of 
how far the developement of the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath may 
be due to Irish influence. That this influence, mediated by Irish 
pilgrims and teachers, was very considerable is persuasively shewn by 
Prof. Maclean in his short but most suggestive study. 


The Early Monastic Schools of Ireland, their Missionaries, Saints, and 
Scholars, by W. G. Hanson. (Cambridge, Heffer’s, 1927.) 


LECTURES are not very satisfactory means of imparting instruction. 
They are subject to rigid time-limitations: and they are of necessity 
expressed in language simpler than is permissible in a book, over which 
the reader can spend as long time as may be necessary to master it. 
It may indeed be questioned whether popular lectures do not, on the 
whole, do more harm than good, in that they disseminate a cheaply 
acquired, superficial knowledge, which is a poor substitute for, the real 
thing. 

In preparing lectures for the press it is always advisable to replace the 
time-limitation of the spoken word by the space-limitation of the printed 
page: pruning here, expanding and re-distributing the material there. 
Long quotations, where necessary, have to be read at length in a lecture: 
in the book a simple reference, or at most a frécis, is all that is necessary. 
In the book before us much space could thus have been saved and 
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applied to more useful purposes—as, for instance, in emphasizing the 
great importance of Clonmacnois, which is treated very summarily. 
Some of the authors quoted (such as ‘ Fiona MacLeod’) are worthless 
as authorities. 

The book does not, however, pretend to be more than an introduction 
to a vast and complex subject. The scholarship, and the missionary 
zeal, of the Early Church in Ireland is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the Church History of Europe. It has attracted some 
attention, but no complete monograph has yet been written. It would 
be found almost as far-reaching in its ramifications as a complete mono- 
graph on the Crusaders would be. 

The four lectures which form Mr Hanson’s book are written pleasantly, 
with knowledge and enthusiasm, and though not professing to contain 
anything particularly new, are of value as indicating the importance of 
this strange chapter in the history of the Church. It would be un- 
gracious to dwell upon the few faults that we have noted in a book 
written with such obvious zeal: they are mostly trifling misprints or 
oversights of comparatively small importance. On p. 13 ‘ Builhe’ 
should be ‘ Buite’. On p. 17 it should not have been said that the 
Book of Armagh (a purely literary manuscript) in places surpasses the 
Book of Kells in its decoration, or that its Latin text is ‘freely inter- 
spersed’ with Old Irish. On p. 91 the accented and unaccented e¢’s 
in the word printed ‘Celidhé’ should change places. 

I note a slight but regrettable tendency to hearken to the voices of 
some who are at the present time seeking to minimize the debt which 
Scotland owes to Ireland—a debt even greater than that of which St Paul 
gently reminded Philemon, for it includes not only her soul, but her 
ancient Celtic speech, with its wealth of folk-lore and literature, and the 
greater part of her ancient sculptured art. In this unthankful manifesta- 
tion of a Sinn Féin spirit even Columba himself has not escaped detractors! 

The fourth lecture, on Erigena, appears to me the best. It is an 
excellent introduction to the study of the life and work of this extra- 
ordinary man. 


R. A. S. MACALISTER. 
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